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A NEW-YEAR-DAY’S DREAM. 


§cenz.—4 chamber rather dimly illuminated by gas, 
and hung round with pictures. An old lady habited 
ina very extensive black velvet hat, set sideways en 
her head, a China-crape gown, very full, and much 
rouged, is walking disconsolately about the room, look- 
ing at the pictures. To her enter a young lady in a 
riding habit; her features are pretty, but rather 
childish. She has a whip in one hand, with which she 
isplaying. Perceiving the old lady, she stops, makes a 

found obeisance, and approaches her with some 
fulness. 

Young Lady.—I presume I have the honour— 

Old Lady.—( Her eyes fixed attentively on one 

the pictures, and not regarding her). And this 
js the face that men so much admire! Those 
bloated cheeks—that coarse under jaw—the half 
complexion—the vulgar stare—nothing 
torecommend her but a pair of tolerably brilliant 
eyes,—and yet this is the idol that men worship— 
this is person they will preferto me! (She casts 
her eyes at a large pier glass, which is hanging at 
oe end of the room. Seeing the reflection of the 
young lady’s figure, starts, turns very pale, and 
qppears abou to faint ;—the young lady runs to her 
sistance, and offers her salts.) 

Old Lady.—(in a hollow voice.)\—Are you come 
s soon? 

Young Lady.—So soon, Madam? It is nearly 
pine o’clock, and I have not as yet received the 

rt which, I believe, it is usual to present ata 
much earlier period. Besides, I hoped to have 
benefited by your experienced counsels pre- 
viously. 

Old—Lady.My counsels, ehild—my counsels !— 
ha! ha! you will pay wonderful attention to 
them, I dare say. Great was the attention I paid 
tothe counsels of that lady (pointing to the last 
frame, containing a portrait); and yet she was 
not unwilling to bestow them. | 

Young Lady.—That lady, my dear Madam? 
who is that lady ? and to what family do these 
portraits belong, for I can trace a likeness be- 
tween them all? 

Old Lady.—And do you trace no other like- 
tess, my dear? Are all these faces so haggard and 
woe-begone—is mine—that they contain no fea- 
ture which would stamp it of the same kindred 
with the fair form that is pictured in that mirror? 

[The young lady looks first at the glass, then at 

her companion, with a look of great compla- 


eency | 

Old Lady.—(greatly vewed)—Wretched girl! 

eyo deny your parentage ?—aye, deny it if you 
ill, and grin with those white teeth and beautiful 

lips at your sister, but the likeness is there—writ 

ten on your brow, stamped upon your heart, and 


' though you may hate it and scorn it, it will cleave 


to you,—will grow stronger every _ hour, 
fil your cheeks are as hoilow, and your 
es as sunken as mine, and till a newer upstart 
all despise you, even as you have despised me. 

Young Lady.—My dear Eighteen Hundred 
sad Twenty-eight, do not be angry with me. I 
own Iam young and volatile, but I certainly in- 
tended no affront to a person for whom I enter- 
tain the profoundest respect and esteem. 

Old Lady.—Well, perhaps I was foolish,—give 
me your hand, and let that seal our recon- 
ciliation. (She hisses her. Eighteen Hundred 
and Twenty-nine pulls a white pocket handkerchief 
out of her reticule and removes the impression.) 
And now let us proceed to business, 





1829.—As we shall have still two full hours of 
each other’s company, may I request you to in- 
troduce me to the personages around us. There 
are one or two I am very anxious about, and 
firstly and chiefly, who was that person with her 
hair so affectedly twined with laurel leaves, you 
were looking at when I entered ? 

1828.—That was our celebrated sister 1814, 
whose beauty you must often have heard spoken 
of with admiration—E£ntre nous, I think she is 
vastly overrated. What, after all, is there so re- 
markable about her? 

1829.—She certainly must have been a person 
of an engaging air, and a commanding presence 
—1 should not be sorry to resemble her. 

1828.—You are a giddy girl, and there is mis- 
chief in your eye, but as I am quite sure nothing I 
can say would improve you—I may just as well 
be silent. What do you think of that toothless 
hag over the door? 

1829.—How very shocking !—who can she be? 

1828.—She was the most worshipped beauty 
of our family. To be sure it was in a coarse style, 
and so many said ; but, nevertheless, people came 
from the east and the west to see her. edine 
powers ! what a coquette she was !—you can ima- 
gine nothing like it. She accepted offers at one 
and the same moment from a South American 
ambassador, two or three Cornish gentlemen, one 
man ac a place that has no existence on the map, 
and about two hundred different gentlemen at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, and 
they all jilted her. 

1829.—All? 

1828.—To a man—till, through vexation, her 
hair in a single day turned grey, her teeth became 
rotten, and she fell into the wretched condition in 
which you see her. If you have a feeling of sis- 
terly affection you will drop a tear to the memory 
of poor 25. 

1829.—But who is that- very odd-looking old 
gentleman over the mantle-piece—I think I ought 
to know him—he is a relation, I presume. 

-1828.—For heaven’s sake, my dear, speak 
lower. He is alive, and a word said against him 
—a hint that every motion of his form is not 
graceful,—that his hair is not curled in the only 
way in which hair ought to be curled,—that his 
boots are not made after the only pattern in which 
boots ought to be made,—in short, that he is not 
the most beautiful, most learned; most accom- 
plished, most virtuous creature that ever lived, or 
ever will live, is punished by banishment, impri- 
sonment, and confiscation of goods. 

1829.—But, if I were inclined to abuse him, how 
would the news of it ever reach his ears? 

1829.—Reach his ears!—A bird of the air 
would carry the matter, and would drop a para- 
graph about it into the letter boxes of all the 
morning papers. ‘The universal press of Eng- 
Jand is under hiscommand, The editor of ‘ The 
Times’ is his functionary, ‘The Chronicle’ is 
written by his steward, and his scullion contri- 
butes the leadin articles to ‘ The Herald.’ ‘ The 
Edinburgh,’ ‘The Quarterly,’ and ‘The West- 
minster’ pay him homage—even Blackwood rebels 
more in joke than in earnest against him, and 
* The New Monthly’ and ‘ The London Magazine’ 
go down upon their knees in the dirty streets if 
they only catch a glimpse of his shadow. And 

et the smallest part of the reverence is paid him 

in England. In our community there is astrange 
anomalous sect called men, and these odd heretics 





will not bow down even to this great god. But 
in France, where there are no men but a great 
many philosophers, writers, priests, laywers, 
doctors, editors, and oysters; the whole popula- 
tion, with one consent, cross themselves, when 
ever they speak of our father. 

1829.—Our father ! 

1828.—Yes; that is the likeness of our vener- 
able father THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

1829.—I certainly expected, papa would have 
had a much higher forehead. 

1828.—Hush! child, that is the very part of 
his face in which he most prides himself; and I 
question if he knew what you had just said, 
whether even at this late hour he would allow 
you to enter upon your government. But it is 
time that we should proceed to the subject of 
our meeting. You are aware that each inhabi- 
tant of our paternal mansion generally leaves be~ 
hind a few articles of furniture, which the next 
tenant is expected to take. 

1829.—(Grumblingly.)—I hope there are not 
many, for 1 calculated upon furnishing most of 
the rooms myself. 

1828.—My own purchases are not very nume- 
rous, but there several heir-looms which have 
come down to me from our elder sisters that you 
will be obliged to make use of. 

1829.—(Throwing herself upon an ottoman 
very discontentedly.)—Well, produce your inven- 
tory, as I suppose I must submit. Let me have 
the list of your own leavings first. 

1828.—(Reads.)—One Russian and Turkish 
war ; twenty-four Brunswick Clubs, (in a /ot ;) one 
London University; one Provisional Committee 
of King’s College; one Buckingham Palace (ewith- 
out wings ;) one ‘ Morning Journal ;’ one Meme 
ber for Clare; one Mademoiselle Sontag; one 
Don Miguel. 

1829.—( Starting up.)—That is an atrocious im- 

sition. When the devil drew that bill upon 
1imself, he made it payable six months after date. 
It should have been presented long since. 

1828,—So it was a month ago, and dishonoured. 

1829.—And what redress have J ? 

1828.—You must have recourse to the firm of 
Saldanha, Palmella and Co., merchants at Oporto, 
who were good enough to indorse it last spring. 
(Continues reading,) Item, twenty-eight Annuals ; 
item, one Queen of Portugal ; item, two successful 
Tragedies. 

1829.—Two? how can you venture such an 
assertion ? 

1828.—Certainly ; Rienzi, by Miss Mitford,— 

1829.—Well ? 

1828.—And a play call Lear, which was re- 
ceived with considerable applause by a crowded 
house. 

1829.—Pho ! That tragedy was written by Tate, 
a century ago. 

1828.—Yes, but it was vastly improved and 
made very popular by Mr. Kean, of Covent-Gar- 
den, who has carefully weeded it of some scenes, 
which had been thrust surreptitiously into it by 
the interpolating hand of a man called Shak- 
speare. 

1829.—Have you nearly finished this part of 
the catalogue ? 

1828.—There is little more — a few bales 
of books, not weighing 1,000 tons alto 4 

1229.—I wish Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor 
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would bring iu a bill for compelling every year 
to consuine its own smoke. 

1828.—In nine eises gut of ten we do observe 
that rule. But there must be some exceptions 
Mr. Montgomery’s Onnipresence of the Deity is 
at present only in the 22d edition, and I am sure 
you would feel that great injustice was done to 
that valuable poem, if it were not allowed the 
chance of circulating as widely as Mavor’s spelling- 
book, which reached the 350th some years ago. 

1829.—Revenons a nos moutons, Enumerate 
the heir-looms—you may omit the national 
debt. 

1828.—Imprimis ! three Quarterly Reviews,— 

1829.—I dispute your first item; and I have 
private reasons which will make me very pertina- 
cious in my opposition. 

1828.—Private reasons, indeed! You suppose 
then, that nobody knows but yourself that it is 
one of your projects for immortality, to produce 
a ‘London Review’ which is to be conducted 
upon spick and span new principles, and is to 
eclipse all its predecessors. And a tine project it 
will be! A review under the management of a 
set of College-men. Ha! ha! ha! 

1829.—And pray, my most accomplished seur 
ainée, why may not a review be well conducted 
by a set of College-fellows? Have your men of 
the world displayed such astonishing wisdom in 
their critical transactions, that they have a right 
to scoff at men of science? Did the common 
sense of ‘The Edinburgh Review’ make its 
political predictions during the war particu- 
larly successful? Did that same common sense 
enable it to tind out two doctrines upon any 
subject of poetry or literature, which would hang 
together ; or which did not instantly fly off by an 
instinct of repulsion the moment any attempt was 
made to connect them? Did that ‘ common 
sense’ prevent it, in its controversy with the Uni- 
versities, from blaming every thing that ought to 
have been praised,—from excepting in their cen- 
sures only those things that ought to have heen 
blamed,—and from suggesting reforms that were 
not utterly mischievous, only when they happened 
to be impracticable? Has the man-of-the-world 
pen of Mr. Croker contributed to ‘ The Quarterly’ 
the articles which its contributors can look back 
upon with the greatest satisfaction, as being freest 
from vulgar feeling, vulgar thinking, and vulgar 
language. Or, lastly, would ‘ The Westminster’ 
have been so very much the worse if there had 
chanced to he one man of science connected with 
it, who could have told its conductors that ‘ prin- 
ciple’ means ‘ beginning,’ and that calling their 
theory of attending only to ends, a ‘ principle,’ is 
about as outrageous a bull as was ever committed 
in any work, English or Irish. 

1828.— My dear, I hope you do not mean to m:ke 
such long speeches generally; for if you do, I am 
sure you will be a very unpopular twelvemonth. 
As for ‘ The London Review,’ if you can build a 
reputation on it I shall be very glad, but I do not 
see why, instead of adopting the moderate language 
of its editor, who disclaims all intention of rival- 
ling his predecessors, you should talk so dispa- 
ragingly concerning those excellent works. I 
Suppose you were not serious in affecting to de- 
cline taking this lot. 

1829.—* The Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly,’ I 
suppose Iam bound by long prescription ; but ‘The 
Westminster,’ 1 thought had been in its grave 
any time these three months. 

1828.—So it was, I believe, for a short time ; 
but it has met with a joyful resurrection. Hence- 
forth, I learn from the advertisements, it is to 
contain abundance of light, humorous, tricksy 
articles; and I have heard, upon respectable 
authority, that a set of very promising young men 
have been hired to write them who will be paid 
by the joke. An excellent scheme, Mr. Bentham 
remarked, for securing a product of the greatest 
possible quantity of power into the least possible 





quantity of laziness in the jokers. It seems to me 
better than their former mode of paying. 

1829.—What was that? 

1828.—Why, they paid upon a theory of general 
consequences; in which great calculation the par- 
ticular consequences to the writers were sometimes 
overlooked. 

1829.—Am I to take all your stock of Maga- 
zines? 

1828.—Which would you be inclined to leave? 

1829.—Certainly not ‘ Blackwood,’ which was 
never, in any part of its existence, so good as it 
is now; nor ‘ The London,’ though there was a 
passage in the last number savouring of mysticism 
—‘ILlike not that,’—nor ‘The New Monthly,’ 
though I do hope its excellent Editor will not 
tolerate so much personality as has lately disgraced 
its pages. And as for ‘ The Monthly,’ it is not 
worth while—to quarrel about trifles. 

1828,—But your whole property, I trust, does 
not consist of dead stock. You have some MEN 
to bequeath ? 

1829.—Yes, I rejoice to think that the great- 
est, by far the greatest, part of those who were 
given into my keeping, by my predecessor, will 
be delivered safe and sound into your hands. You 
have Scott, with powers unweakened by exercise, 
with a heart not frostbitten by the world. You 
have the hoary majesty of Goéthe—you have the 
mellowed mind and voice of Coleridge—you have 
Wordsworth—if not so active-minded, yet as calm 
and sublime as ever—you have Southey, whose 
kindness of spirit neither years, nor (worse) poli- 
tics can diminish—you have Lamb, of whom I 
have said all that can be said of a head and a 
heart, when I have said that he is the author of 
‘Rosamond Gray.’ One or two, alas! you will 
miss out of the company of goodly men who 
started with me. 

1829.—One, indeed, I shall miss—one whom all 
men and all children honoured—one who had 
both an eye anda soul, (how few have either!) 
the poet Thomas Bewick—we shall not soon look 
upon his like again. 

1828.—Yes; he is worthy of your lamentations. 
But I have one word to say to you before I close 
my report. There is a weekly publication, which 
has been a yokefellow of mine, and which I com- 
mend to your regards. We were born within a 
few days of each other; we have grown up toge- 
ther in strength, and, I believe I may add, in 
general favour. Very goud friends I and that 
publication were 





* In youth, 

But whisper’d words will poison truath—— 
and it was repeated to me, that, when my foster- 
sister had won the ear of the public, she made use 
of her privilege to malign me, and to talk against 
our venerable sire, The NinETEENTH Century. 
I was told that she was inattentive to what I was 
doing and thinking of, and to what had been done 
for the last 128 years, and that she sought only how 
she might live and converse with the men of a by- 
gone generation, or how she might project herself 
into an uncertain and unrealised future. I was told 
that, when she spoke of my great men, it was with a 
half sneer, as who should say, ‘ They are very well, 
considering the time of their appearance, but they 
are nothing to the men I have seen and talked 
with in the good old times ;’ or that, if she did by 
chance praise any of them, it was because they 
stood ubove me and looked down upon me. My 
pride was aroused at these imputations, and I 
thought I was hardly used by my old friend ; but, 
of late, I have had some explanation with her, 
and I think I now understand her meaning. She 
told me that, so far from holding me in light 
esteem, or trying to put me out of sight, she 
borrowed from me all, or nearly all, the subjects 
which she thought it worth her while to think 
about; that she h d always, and, of late, very 
carefully, endeavoured to choose topics of present 
and passing interest; that the characters of ex- 
isting meu formed one prominent branch of her 


’ 


trade; that the examination of new books 
another and a still larger branch ; and that 
had taken measures to extend both these branche, 
and to add to her novelties in all other dep 
ments. She added, nevertheless, that what | 
heard of her zeal for the writings of the 
men, and of her reverence for those of the 
sent day who resembled them, was most try 
that she sought her materials from me, but thy 
she would never seek her spirit from me; 
she would not do so for this reason, among map 
others, because she deemed it impossible to exe 
cise a just judgment and scrutiny over the sy 
jects which an age furnishes us with; unless 
strive to lift ourselves to a level from whieh wa 
can look down upon them ; that, therefore, 
would endeavour, as conscious how important he 
age is to study it aright; as knowing that the 
cannot be the judge of its own merits, not to a. 
cept its authority; as feeling how weak she her. 
self is not to substitute for its opinion her own 
and as being persuaded that there are men livi 
both in books and in the world, who have po 








labyrinth of this investigation, to borrow thosd 
lights for her own use, and so far as may be t 
imbibe something of the spirit which kindled 
them. And this, she bade me tell you, would-be 
her course likewise, when you should ascend my 
throne; that she would be beholden to you fo 
all the knowledge you can communicate, and 
would seek after it most carefully; and to make 
such knowledge of avail, she would more than ever 
strive not to be a partaker of your follies and in- 
firmities. 

1829.—( Looking very engagingly.)—Perhaps 
shall be able to persuade this strange person that 
these infirmities are not very numerous. 

1828.—We shall see. 

[4 misty vapoxr arises and fills the chamber ; through 
which no object is seen for some time discernible, 
As it clears away, a face is seen looking from one of 
the frames, which is recognised as one of the figures 
tn the dialugue. The clock strikes twelve, and the 
curtain falls] 





AR BARDDONIAETH CYMRAEG. 


Ar Barddoniacth Cymraeg. Jan Dafydd Williams, 
Dolgellan, 1828. 
On British Bardism. By David Williams. 
1828. 

In presenting to our readers an abstract of the 
essay, the title of which we have prefixed to this 
article, we are doing what we believe has never 
yet been done by the periodical press of England. 
We are not acquainted with any instance where a 
translated analysis of a Welsh work has been sub- 
mitted to the perusal of the English reader; not 
even in the case of that splendid and most va- 
luable collection, ‘ The Archaiology of Wales,’ 
the gift of that patriotic and generous mat, 
* Owen Jones, the Thames-street furrier.’ That 
much valuable historical matter has been thus 
hidden from the public scrutiny, is a fact which 


Dolgellan, 




























sessed lights sufficient to show them through tha 
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we well know; and, in the instance of the work 
before us, we hope that the interest of the subjec 
will afford a sufticient proof that one attempt @ 
this innovation in literature may not be entirely 
useless. 

To the intelligent lover of antiquity there is nO 
subject which bears a higher charm, or possess? 
stronger claims upon his attention, than that whi¢ 
relates to the early poetry of a nation ; and if tha 
nation be allied to his own, this interest must b 
excited in exact proportion to the proximity 0 
such alliance. Thus, of all institutions connecte 
with the early history of Britain, that of Bardis 
is certainly one of the most interesting, involving 
as it does, so great a portion of the general as wel 
as particular history of the period, and affording 4 
much information as to the manuers, religion, al 
customs of the people. 

In every rude and uncivilized country, we find 





some institution analogous to that of Bardisw 
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oks jin no part of the world was it cherished with 
that ater reverence and enthusiasm than among the 




































ranchedigrdy aborigines of our own island. Upon them 
' dep jnstitution had powerful claims in two im- 
at I hag ant points of view: First, by affording, in 
he eledme of its subordinate. ordinances, the most 
the ng means of relaxation from the toils of 





oe and the'chase ; and, secondly, by constitu- 




















st 

bouts ing, in its higher and more solemn offices, a re- 
ej 4 of the history, the laws, and even the reli- 
1¢ mandigion of the people ; for, to berrow the words of 
to exer sir Walter Scott, ‘ there has hardly been found to 
the subMexist'a nation so brutishly rude as not to listen 







less wa with enthusiasm to the songs of their bards, re- 
hich yaeounting the exploits of their forefathers, record- 
wre, shabing their laws and moral precepts, or hymning 
tant hemthe praises of their deities.’ Considering the in- 

the ageMigitution of Cambro-British Bardism, then, as a 
to ac conspicuous feature in the early history of that 
she her§§ people, and as an important part of the mechanism 
ofthe state, we shall find our subject interesting, 
gd not, perhaps, totally uninstructive; for we 
dull see that its ordinances were all founded 
@apon the strictest observance of morality, piety, 
and virtue. 

The precise origin of Bardism, as an institu- 
tional system, is not very clearly defined. That it 
arose from a natural predilection in the British 
forthe arts of poetry and music, we may safely 


























you forf-surmise ; but the period of its elevation to its high 
te, andj and perfected institution is exceedingly obscure. 
0 makel We learn from the Greek and Roman writers, 
an evers-who-supply any notice of the Bardic institution, 
and iu-@ that it was one of high antiquity; and those 
curious relics, ‘ The Triads of the Isle of Britain,’ 
rhaps fj commemorate Tydain, Tad Awen, that is, Tydain, 
on that the Father of the Muses, as the first who reduced 
poetry to a system, and thus laid the foundation 
of the institutes and privileges of Bardism, With 
_ fi the exception of this solitary record, all that we 
ual confidently know is, that it was coeval with, or 
aoe rather that it emanated from, Druidism, and 
figure PTADE Up, as it were, @ beacon-light from the 
ond they Bhes of an institution which was composed of 
the gloomy barbarity of a bloody superstition on 
the one hand, and of the germs of pietyand moral 
excellence on the other. It seems as if all the 
dark, and savage, and horrible portion was de- 
‘illiams™ stroyed, leaving only the bright and beautiful 
parts of the system to grow up into a state of per- 
Igelian,f fection almost incredible, under all the circum- 
stances connected with it. 
of they We have said that Bardism was coeval with 
to this! Druidism; and we shall briefly explain how it was 
s never™ $0, Both Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus in- 
ngland.§ form us, that there were three orders of men in 
vhere al. high esteem among all the Celtic tribes, and these 
nm sub- were, the Druids, the Bards, and the Vates or 
r; notf Erwates ; in Welsh, Derwydd, Bardd, and Ovydd.* 
ost va-§ The Druids, it appears, were the ministers and 
Wales, teachers of religion, the superintendents of sacri- 
mau,§ fiees, and the instructors of youth. Their in- 
Thatf fluence and importance were unlimited, and far 
n thus exceeded that of the sovereign. From Cesar we 
which learn that they were the judges of the people, and 
e work§ that they dispensed rewards and inflicted punish- 
subject] ments without the sanction or interference of 
mnpt af any higher tribunal. They were, in short, the 
ntirelyg rulers of the people, and their power extended to 
8 domination over the souls as well as the bodies 
e is nog Of the Britons. 
ssesse The Bards, during the existence of Druidism, 
whiclf were a much more lowly order: they were 
if tha merely the aunalists, poets, and genealogists of 
ust bef the age, ‘The office of the Bard,’ says the Triad, 
sity off ‘is to keep up a memory of arts and sciences: 
nected this being his duty as a Bard regularly and fully 
ardismg instituted ; and, also, to preserve the memory of 
sivingg§ that which relates to the country, family, alli- 
as wel ances, pedigrees, arms, districts, and rights of the 
lings Welsh nation or territory.’ 





na Derwydd signifies the body of the oak, and 
figuratively, the man of the oak. Sardd signifies the 
branching of the oak; and Ovydd implies a disciple, 
according to some, and a diviner or augur, according 
to others. 


ve find 
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The Vates were the officiating priests; and it 
was necessary that they should be so far skilled 
in natural history as to be able to determine on 
the particular appearance of the viscera of the 
sacrificial victims. To this, it is probable, that 
a knowledge of medicine—simple, it is true, and 
sufficiently empirical—was added, with the im- 
posing practice of divination; a mode of influ- 
encing the human mind of too effective a nature 
to be omitted. .The Triad makes no mention of 
their officiation at sacrifices: it merely states that 
the Ovydd should possess a natural poetic genius, 
with a praiseworthy knowledge, which shall be 
properly proved before a lawful session of Bards. 


While the Druids were the priests and augurs 
of the Celtic nations, particularly those of Gaul 
and Britain, the Bards were, strictly speaking, 
the literary professors of those people. The 
ancient custom of conveying instruction in verse, 
rendered them eminently calculated to serve as 
the teachers of the people; and thus, by blending 
instruction with delight, they reduced the arts of 
memory and oral tradition into a well systematised 
science. Song was one of their favourite methods 
of giving permanence to orality: songs, skilfully 
composed on subjects of general interest, were 
learnt with avidity ;—they soon became popular, 
and they could be transmitted, without the aid of 
letters, from person, time, and place, to ages the 
most remote. These songs, chiefly of didactic 
character, were always submitted to the grand 
Bardic sessions, (Eisteddvodau,) where they were 
discussed and criticised with the most vigilant 
scrutiny ; and if admitted at the first Eisteddvod, 
they were re-considered at the second, and re- 
served, even then, for confirmation at the third 
meeting. This being the rigid practice, it was 
impossible for perversion or interpolation to take 
place; nor could there be in such records the 
slightest deviation from truth. 

The order of Bards was subdivided into three 
ranks; namely, Privardd, Poswardd, and Arwydd- 
vard. The Privardd was one who invented and 
taught such systems of philosophy as were before 
unknown: the Poswardd’s office was not so ele- 
vated, being only the promoter and promul- 
gator of knowledge already discovered ; while the 
Arwyddvard, or Ensign Bard, was, properly, a 
herald-:t-arms, whose duty it was to declare the 
genealogy, and emblazon the arms of the princes 
and chieftains, to keep correct record of them, 
and to arrange and alter them according to the 
dignity and merit of their possessors. In later 
times the Arwyddvard attended the king and his 
chieftains in all their battles. 

From those interesting and invaluable docu. 
ments, the Triads, we learn many important par- 
ticulars relating to the Bards and their functions. 

In the first place, it was ordained that a Bard 
should possess ‘ an eye that can see nature, a 
heart that can feel nature, and a resolution that 
dares follow nature.’ Then came the ‘ three ulti- 
mate intentions of Bardism,—toreform morals and 
customs, to secure peace, and to celebrate the 
praises of all that is good and excellent.’ To these 
grand and essential requisites were added others 
of minor importance, but still requiring a very 
due degree of observance. We transcribe some 
of the most interesting : 

* The three primary privileges of the Bards of Britain 
are: maintenance wherever they go; that no naked 
weapon be borne in their presence ; and that their tes- 
timony be preferred to that of all others. 

‘Three things are forbidden to a Bard,—immorality, 
satire, and the bearing of arms.’ 

‘ The three joys of the Bards of Britain ; the increase 
of knowledge, the reformation of manners, and the 
triumphs of peace over the lawless and depredatory. 

‘The three splendid triumphs of the Bards of the 
island of Britain : the triumph of learning over igno- 
rane, the triumph of reason over irrationality, and the 
triumph of peace over the lawless and unruly. 

‘ The three necessary, but reluctant, duties of the 
Bards of the island of Britain : secresy, for the sake of 
peace and public good ; invective lamentation required 





by justice ; and to unsheath the sword against the law- 
less and depredatory.* 

* Three things cannot be controverted: the usages, 
the song, and the voice of the Bardic Convention. 

* Without three qualifications, no one can be a Bard: 
a poetical genius, a knowledge of the Bardic institutes, 
and irreproachable morals.’ 

© There are three avoidant injunctions on the Bard : 
to avoid sloth, as being a man of diligence and exertion ; 
to avoid contention, as being a man of peace ; and to 
avoid folly, as being a man of reason.’ 

These contain most of the leading maxims of 
the British Bardic institution; but there are se- 
parate rules for the different departments of the 
system ; as theological triads, ethical triads, triads 
of wisdom, and triads of song. Of the latter, we 
shall now transcribe a few specimens, and reserve 
our notice of the others to a future opportunity, 
when we shall consider the nature, authenticity, 
and peculiar character of the British Triads ge- 
nerally. 

The ‘ Triads of Song’ are chiefly critical rules 
for poetic composition ; and it would be well if 
many of our modern bards would pay some atten- 
tion to the exquisite directions which they contain. 

‘The three final intentions of poetry—accumula- 
tion of goodness, enlargement of the understanding, 
and whatever increases delight. 

‘ The three indispensables of language—purity, co- 
piousness, and aptness. 

‘ The three ways whereby a language may be ren- 
dered copious—by diversifying synonymous words, by 
a variety of compounds, and by a multiformity of ex- 
pression, 

‘The three qualities wherein consists the purity of 
a language—the intelligible, the credible, and the plea- 
surable. 

‘The three supports of language—order, strength, 
and synonymy. 

‘ The three things that constitute just description— 
just selection of words, just construction of language, 
and just comparison. 

‘ Three things should be well understood in poetry— 
the great, the little, and the connectives. 

‘Three things should be avoided in poetry—the 
frivolous, the obscene, and the superfluous. 

‘ Three dignities of poetry—the true and the won- 
derful united, beauty and sapience united, and the 
union of art and nature, 

‘ The three utilities of poetry—the praise of virtue 
and goodness, the memory of things remarkable, and 
strengtheriing of the affections. 

‘The three tndispensable purities of poetry—pure 
traths, pure language, and pure manners.’ 

From these maxims, we can plainly perceive 
the great objects of Bardism. We see that a 
general diffusion of peace, good-will, virtue, and 
benevolence, was very strongly inculeated; and 
that a strict adherence to truth was one of the 
fundamental rules of the institution ; so zealously, 
indeed, was this observed, and especially in their 
poetical characters, that even satire was prohi- 
bited, or accounted as one of the ‘ three necessary 
and reluctant duties.’ And so paramuunt was 
their observance of truth, that ‘ Y Gwir ynerd yn 
y Byd, or ‘ truth against the world,’ was the 
invariable rule and motto of the institution. Next 
to this, we may mention the full and free inves- 
tigation of all matters relating to knowledge 
and wisdom that fell beneath their inquiry. With 
reference to this, it was an unalterable maxim 
among the Bards, ‘ choeliaw dim a choeliaw pob 
peth,’ that is, to believe nothing that had not the 
support of reason and truth, and to believe every 
thing that had: and such a maxim was particu- 
larly conducive to the establishment of useful 

knowledge, on a firm and enduring basis. 

The unreserved publicity of’ their actions was 
another principle particularly regarded by the 
Bards. Hence it became a rule to have their 
meetings or congresses always held in the open 





* This latter duty cannot imply the actual co-opera- 
tion of the Bard in any expedient punishment, except- 
ting only as an inciter to arms in @ just and necessary 
cause. The Bard himself was always a man of peace, 
and was considered too poor and precious to be involved 
inb 
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air, in a conspicuous situation, and while the sun | of the effects of that wild notion upon a powerful 
was above the horizon, or, accordingto the Bardic | and creative imagination. . We must consider the 
maxim—‘ yn wyneb haul, a Uygad goleani.’ ‘ in } productions of Taliesin, then, as a. repository of 
the sun’s face, beneath the eye of light” The} some of the maxims of Druidism, as well,as an 
place usually selected for this purpose was as | impartial record of historical facts. His elegaic 
central as possible; a circumstance to which | and. lyrical poems abound in pathetic touches, as 
Czsar alludes in the following passage: ‘ At an | well as in passages of sublime fancy and elevated 
appointed period im every year, they have .@ | morality; and, with the conscious merit of a 
general meeting in the territory. of; Carnutes,} child of song, he designates himself at once a 
which lies about the middle of Gaul, in a.grove,*.{ scholar and a poet, and even claims, ag the 
consecrated for the occasion. To this place all] vilege of -his muse, the flowing speech of, a 
persons resort who have any controversies to be de- | prophet. 
termined, and where they submit to the judgment In’ the poems of Llywarch Hén, who was of 
delivered by he Druids.”+ princely lineage, and had himself borne sway. in 

At these public gorseddau, or congresses, it | Cambray, the mest ancient form of British metre 
was always necessary that the Bardic traditions | is. observable... This is the 7ridan Milur, or war- 
should be recited ; and as this custom is supposed | rior’s triplet, a combination, it should seem, of 
to have been regularly continued until the ex-.| proverbial love and moral inculcation. The fol- 
tinction of Bardism, it accounts for the venera- | lowing may, perhaps, convey tothe English reader 
tion with which the songs and aphorisms of the | some idea of. the simplicity of these proverbial 
Bards have ever been esteemed in Wales. It | triplets: 
aleo ween Phe those productions ~ character On All-Saints’ even—a season of pleasant pastime, 
for authenticity far superior to that of the majority | The gale and the storm accompany each other. 
of ancient compositions, and. must have proved, | [¢ is the part of falsehood to keep a secret. 
bs ithout doubt, an infallible security against sheir The leaf that is scattered by the wind, 
falsifications, since they were invariably published, Alas! how perishable it is? 

7 - ~ ( ! perishable it is! 
according to the emphatic Bardic maxim— Already is it old—this year was it born! 
‘ In the sun’s face, beneath the eye of light.’ ‘ ' 

Such were the most conspicuous ordinances of 
this very singular establishment. Originating in 
a period of the most remote antiquity, it was, 
notwithstanding, reared on a basis at once simple, 
sublime, and endurable. Its objects were of the 
purest and noblest deseription—the advance- 
ment, namely, of morality, peace, and universal 
good-will, and the celebration and. reward of 
virtue and excellence; while, to achieve these 
important ends, the means employed were natural, 
just, and peculiarly ‘efficacious. Hence it was 
that wisdom and sound knowledge were success- 
fully cultivated by the Bards of Ancient Britain ; 
and history, in a great measure, was secured from 
those abuses and corruptions which have, in the 
earlier eareer of other nations, ‘perverted its 












From the sixth to the tenth century, a long 
chasm occurs in the exertions of the Bards. The 
devastation and’ misery occasioned by a constant 
state of warfare with other nations, and the tur- 
bulent anarchy accruing from civil dissensions 
among the Welsh themselves, have prevented the 
preservation of any Bardic productions of note or 
interest ; and it would appear that the confused 
state of the country had communicated an influ- 
ence to this once revered and sacred institution ; 
for, in the reign of Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, who was 
contemporary with William the Conqueror, certain 
laws were enacted for the purification and reform 
of the manners of the Bards. In a subsequent 
reign, also, that, namely, of Graffydd ab Cynan, 
it was deemed requisite to add other laws more 
- ? - rigorous and effective than those established by 
se and rendered ‘ts’ utility extremely: pro- Bleddyn ; and from the purport of these we pi 

ematical. . form a very accurate estimation of the profligate 

But, after all, much care and‘ eaution are ne- | and unruly habits of the Welsh minstrels. It was 
cessary in the examination of the tenets, if we | particularly enacted that neither the Bard nor the 
may so express ourselves, of this ancient system ; Fumble minstrel should lead the life of a vaga- 
so as, on the one hand, to divest them of the my- | pond; ‘there were to be no make-bates,’ says an 
thological characteristies which have been igno- | ojq historian, ‘no vagabonds, no  ale-house- 
rantly assigned to them by those who have endea- haunters, no drunkards, no brawlers, no whore- 
voured to clothe them with a fabulous investiture; | y>nters, no thieves, nor companions of such.’ 
and, on the other, to disentangle them from the Tey were also prohibited from entering any 
metaphysical perplexities in which a few of their | | ouse, or making satirical songs on any person, 
more zealous admirers have involved them. This without the licence and free-will of the parties 
done, we shall find that the system in itself was | concerned. A violation of these salutary restric- 
beautiful, and, that, while it constituted a very | tions subjected the offender to a rigorous and 
conspicuous feature in. the mechanism of the summary punishment; for, by a singular severity, 
stete, it had the most salutary and powerful in- every man was made an officer of justice, and 
fluence over the morals of the people. . became empowered, not only to arrest and punish 

Having treated thus far of the general attributes | ay discretion, but to seize upon whatever property 
and objects of Bardism, it only remains for us to | the offender had in his possession. This statute, 
give a brief view of its history and extinction. the severity of which indicates, in some degree, 

Nennius, who wrote in the ninth century, and | its necessity, was frequently put in force by the 
in the reign of Prince Mervyn, is the first of the | reigning authority of the country, as appears by 
British historians whe meations the Bards. He | several commissions, directing the better regula- 
says, that Talhaian, Tatangun, Nuevin, Bluch- | tion of the Order. Thus it would appear, that 
bar, and Cian were renowned for their skill in | the sacred character of the Bardic office had be- 
poetry, and that Aneurim, Taliesin, and Liywarch | come polluted by all the common vices of our 

én, or the Aged, flourished in the sixth century | nature ; that along and dark period of civil dis- 
as professors of the same art. Of these three last | sension had caused the degeneration of an insti- 
the works are now extant; their chief character- | tution, than which, at one time, nothing could be 
istic being a diffuse record of the annals of the | more beautiful, or more beneficial to the state. 
age. Taliesin, indeed, was not content merely | But this could not have been actually the case, at 
with the relation or recording of historical | least, not to the full extent which these severe 
events; he had studied with much assiduity the | regulations would induce us to suppose. True 
mystical love of the Druids, more especially the | it is, that there were much licentiousness of spirit, 
then very prevalent doctrine of Metempsychosis. |.and much profligacy of manner, among the 
Two or three of his — are expressly devoted | minstrels, but we question whether they extended 
to this subject, and afford a very curious instance | to the Bards. It is not fair to condemn them, un- 

* There is some dispute among the learned us to | reservedly, upon the presumptive evidence which 
the Latin word. Some say it is /uco, others foco. The | the deficiency of any remaining works can afford. 
Bardic traditions certainly make no allusion to groves. | In those rude and boisterous times, and subjected 
t+ De Bello Gallico, lib. vi., c. 13. - as Wales was to the continual incursions of the 
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Saxons and Normans, many opportunities my 
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have occurred for the total destruction of th 
Bardic productions ; and we have the best posbidl’ ss Png! 
reason to believe, that. the hi her order of B the th 8 
was still uncontaminated by the prevailing poss ete 






lence: for the high and favoured privi 
stowed upon them by preeeding sovereigns 
ticularly by the great Howel. Dda, of the ‘ood! 
were still continued in unmodified extension 
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The Bard Teuluwr, or household Bard of the cous aot 
still held the eighth ws in. the Prince’s cont my ba 
he possessed his land free; the prince supplig nad 


him with a horse and a woollen robe, and 
princes with linen. He sat next to the govemg 
of the palace, at the great court-festivals, ypg 
which oceasions it was the duty of the said g an 
vernor to deliver to him his harp. The Bar erly Ps 

»s of hi: 










arms, 
ntly exte 
ad it 1 








also received, at such festivals, the steward of § 
household’s garment for his fee. The other» 




















guisites and privileges to which the Bards we@he rm : 
entitled, by virtue of their sacred calling, w 3 his pe 
extremely curious, as were the formal ceremonie benied 


which they observed in the execution of their 4 

















ties.. Thus, when a song was called for, tha’ tsehen 
Cadair-vardd, or the Bard who possessed th avin 
badge of the chair, first sang a hymn in glory dll. rec 
God; then followed one in honour of bis princelystted « 







Having accomplished these, all further. exertio 
devolved upon the Bardd Teuluer, or domesti@l wowed ¢ 
Bard, whose duty it was to amuse the companinsrted 
with any subject of his own selection, and to sing snipoter 
to the princess in her own apartment at suc ys.j deg 
times as he could be spared from more importdoned ra 
ant duties. smered 
He received from the prince’s own hand amie witho 
ivory chess-board,* or a harp, and from, thdlstopentia 
princess a ring of gold, and his abode was withByas so m} 
that of the governor of the palace, The merch ma oo 
gwobr, or marriage-fine of his daughter, was MB oan e 
pence, her nuptial presents were 30 shillings, an@yp ais; 
her portien 3/. ; all of which were paid out of thal mont 
royal treasury. In addition to these, the ebie ihe Bard 
Bard was entitled 40 the merch-gwobr for Dah orcise 
daughters of all the inferior mi. a of the fi loomy 
culty within the district over which he presided. J+ by t 
The Peneerdd, or chief Bard, was not an officer BJystinian, 
of the court, although he oceasionally sat in. thefiis exter 
tenth place. He had his land free, and took prefiwas not 
cedence of the court Bard, who only oceupie@oyntry 
the twelth seat. His death was valued at l2Miiplerable, 
cows, and any injury done him at 6 cows, andlifinctions 
120 pence.* ficence « 
The regulations enforced by Gruffydd ab Cynaniwhich ha 
were followed by very beneficial results, for fromfof this | 
this time many excellent Bards arose: The cul#ftated the 
tivation of poetry seems to have been very seduydeep anc 
lously pursued, although, from the unsettled stat@hw from 
of the country, the Bards partook more or less off enjoying 
a military character. Thus, Meilir, who was the sdoares 
Bard of Gruffdd ab Cynan, was a soldier andaiduring t 
statesman, and was sent by that printé toad Lan 
transact a negociation in England, Gwalchmaij extingui 
the son of Meilir, says, with much exulta} the mise 
tion, in one of his poems, that he had de#predicti< 
fended the marches of Wales against the English® -But a 
and Cynddelw, the Great Bard, as he was styled fre wer 
was a person eminent for his valour, and lived iM Wales w 
the court of Madoc ab Meredydd, Prince Of Bardism 
Powis. with the 


* That chess and backgammon were known to t dom wh 
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ancient British, we have satisfactory proof: indeed no s 
the name of the latter game is decidedly of Britis#anation 
origin, from bach-camwn, ‘ little battle,’ : discord 

**Leges Wallice,’ 35, et seg.: In early times unanimi 
the sacred injunction ‘ whosoever sheddeth mae% power « 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ was 2 own wil 
at all regarded in Wales. In cases of murder, “Pofthe B 
was lawful,’ says Sir John Wynne, ‘ for the offender dow of 
friends, whosoever they were, to bring 51. for eve ee ie 


man for a fine to the lord, and to acquit them, 50 ! 








were not in cases of treson. A damnable custome, us bieh-be 
in those dayes, in the lordship’s marches, untill tb 0 
new ordinance of Wales, made in the 27th yeare‘ tude an 
Henry VIII.’ This ‘ damnable custome,’ by the way proper] 
was not wholly unknown in England, and was Vel appeare 
common on the Continent during the middle ages. ff an orde 
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from the tenth to the latter end of the twelfth 
wry, the continual attempts which were made 
the English to cast Wales into subjection, pre- 
ted the Welsh Bards from formally exercising 
irfunctions. Those who, in times of peace 
security, were the delighters and instructors 
‘the people, now became assistants in one 
amon cause, that, namely, of repelling the 
rsious of an ambitious and formidable 
my; and, as has ros! been mentioned, 
sacred character and calling of the Bard 
me, of necessity, ee by the bearing 
arms, although the profanation was abun- 
ntly extenuated by the provocations which ren- 
wed it necessary. Still, however, the more 
‘vate and domestic duties of the Bard were 
erly persisted in; he preserved the genealo- 
ies of his patron and chieftain, he recited his 































































































her perdi ike efforts, celebrated his civil virtues, eulo- 
rds med his wagnanimity, his hespitality, his talents, 
1S WENod his personal accomplishments. He likewise 
elmonies 









erformed the mournful office of composing an 




































































heir ¢ vy on the death of the chieftain to whose 
for, thd tablishment he appertained : this he sang to the 
sed thi viving relations, in honour of the illustrious 
glory (Sead, reciting the noble families from which the 
| prideeiynarted chief had sprung, and the heroic exploits 
°XerllOm formed by himself or his ancestors. But the 
lomes Howed exaltation of the Bardic character had 
Ompanwienarted. Circumstances had occurred, in the 
to sing whipotent revolution of time, to produce a 
At suciioful degeneration in the once favoured and 
IMporteeored race, and all that remained were a few 














attered instances of a noble and gifted spirit, 
hat without any one relic of that national and 
erential sacredness with which the Bard of old 
so mystically imbued. 
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aa. with 





































mere The conquest of Wales by the first Edward, 
was 1b ave an extinguishing blow to the feeble remains 
gs, AUG +B urdism : not, however, as is usually stated, and 
u of tha rommonly believed, by absolutely exterminating 
i the Bards, but by strictly forbidding them the 








Pexercise of their inclination and duties. The 
tloomy subjection into which the Welsh were 
cast by the prowess and policy of the English 
officer Justinian, was rendered doubly oppressive by 
| m thefthis extension of the conqueror’s power; and it 
x preFwas not till Owain Glyndwr arose to rescue his 
ceupit@rountry from a yoke which had became in- 
at 12Mflerable, that the Bards once more resumed their 
WS, altHfunctions, being induced to do so by the muni- 
fcence of that hero, and by the transitory ray 
) Cynaniwhich had dawned upon freedom. But the failure 
or fromBof this last effort of expiring freedom precipi- 
‘he cal#tated the Welsh into a state of slavery the most 
ry seduideep and severe. The Bards were prohibited by 
ed sti from holding any public assemblies, or from 
less of ejoving any of those privileges which formerly 
was thf belonged to them. During this dark period, and 
yand@during the contest between the houses of York 
nce tejand Lancaster, the genius of poetry was nearly 
Ichmaif extinguished, or was only employed in soothing 
exultag the misery of the times by gloomy and obscure 
ad def predictions of more prosperous days. 
nglish# -But although the sparks of the ancient poetic 
‘styled fre were re-kindled into flame by the union of 
lived iff Wales with England, the spirit of the order of 
nee Of Bardism was irrevocably lost. It had disappeared 
with the freedom of the Welsh,—with that free- 
n to thom which was their birth-right and their glory; 
indeed for no sooner had they ceased to be of themselves 
Britisanation, than that sacred order was overthrown, 
_ | tiscord usurped the place of national concord and 
y tim@Punanimity, and therefore became subject to no 
mat power except that which was created by their 
vas | By Own wild passions and inclinations. The influence 
sah of the Bard, once so powerful and effectual, was 
r every wow of no avail, the demon of discord and turbu- 
n, 80 I lent anarchy was let loose upon the peorle, and, 
? . . . 
ne, Use ppeetieat of control, they lost all their ancient 
ntill th@high-born magnanimity, and became a nation of 
yeare tude and barbarous plunderers. Thus Bardism, 
he way properly so called and considered, gradually dis- 
vas Vey appeared ; and we have now no tangible traces of 
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sided, 






















the somewhat problematical, but stupendous altars, 
which are to be found scattered throughout Brittain. 
These, if not actually constructed by the Bards, 
were doubtless erected by their predecessors, the 
Druids, and are to be considered as essentially 
connected with the early institution of Bardism. 





THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 





The Children of Light, a Sermon, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, at St. Mary's Church, on 
Advent Sunday, 1828. Ly Julius Charles Hare, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. Taylor. London, ¥228. 
Since the Revolution of 1688, the Church of 

England has not produceda very great man. It has 

contained many good, many learned, many able 

men ; it has been the best of the larger classes of 

English society ; but that- union of moral, intel- 

lectual, and active power, which constitutes a 

great man, has not appeared on the steps of its 

altars.. True neither has ‘it appeared in almost 
any other situation. We have had some lawyers, 
whose acuteness, in every possible particular case, 
has been the nearest conceivable approximation 

systematic strength, to scientific principle. ‘Ihe 
deed has been accurately drawn and fairly copied, 
but still we want the hand and seal of greatness. 

In poetry, England has been favoured ; in polities, 

we have had Burke, and perhaps one or two more ; 

but the Church has produced no. St. Augustine, no 

Luther, no Jeremy Taylor, not even a Bossuet. 

The Dissenters, indeed, have not been more for- 

tunate. The spirit of Baxter has slept: the un- 

cared-for coppice of Gerizim has not been more 
flourishing than the enclosed and tended planta- 
tions of Zion; and for this there are abundant 
reasons ; but there are no very obyious ones for the 
absence of first-rate minds from the establishment. 

‘ Tithes!’ says one party; ‘ Pluralities !’ exclaims 

another; ‘ Articles!’ mutters a third; and a fourth 

would throw all the blame upon religion itself. 

But, by. the leave of these fentlemen, tithes, plu- 

ralities, articles, and even Christianity, existed in 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The ob- 
staeles which did not prevent the appearance of 

Leighton, and Cudworth, and Henry More, cannot 

be the only impediments to the existence of such 

men now. Yet we have been accustomed to con- 
sider Mr. Milman a lesser star than Donne or 

Herbert, and Dr. Blomfield not so predominant a 

mind as Hooker. 

We cannot solve the difficulty. Perhaps, since 
the days when the Church was in danger, it has 
become too subservient an instrument of the 
State. It may have sacrificed its independence 
to secure its existence, and lost, like the slave, 
one-half its worth. And herein there seems to 
be the difference, which the problem requires, 
between its former and its present condition. 
For it was once among the main causes, as well 
as the most powerful champions, of a mighty 
quarrel, instead of enjoying a secure, and com- 
paratively unimportant, post, behind the shield of 
the Constitution. It fought in the front of the 
battle, instead of being left to take care of the 
baggage. Nowitclaims no separate and powerful 
character ; and, from the wretched fear that its 
sides might be galled by the people, is content to 
lacquey the heels of the Government. But, what- 
ever be the reason, the fact appears certuin, that 
we have now scarce more than a flat desert, in 
exchange for a temple, the like of which never 
was seen on earth. 

The sermon before us is the most hopeful omen 
we have discovered of better things tocome. We 
should have been glad to see a strong man arise, 
and show, by argument, that Christianity is nota 
system of olen and darkness ;. or we should 
have hailed, with our most earnest thanks, the 
poet of religion, who, by his own exceeding light, 
was able to produce in us the consciousness of 
that light which is in human nature and in the 
Gospel. But this little book gives. us a specimen 
of a union of all the faculties in the service of 
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ane which needs only be more, extensively 
applied, to create works worthy of the best age of 
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the Church of England. Christianity is here 
looked at neither as a matter of shadowy formal- 
ism, nor of merely terrible and iron reality. Nor 
does Mr. Hare appear to think that he degrades 
it by offering in its honour precious and beautiful 
gifts, gold, and frankinsence, and myrrh, and all 
the richest produce of the human mind. These, 
we know, it will be said by many persons, are the 
customary phrases with regard to every one who 
niakes religion a mere prop for his own reputa- 
tion, and Fae we up the divine and exclusive cha- 
racter of Christiamity to the usurpations of intel- 
lect, Jearning, and faney.. But, unfortunately for 
the admirers of conscientious ignorance and hal- 
lowed dullness, the most sectarian pulpit in the 
land ‘never resounded with a discourse more en- 
tirely and devoutly Christian than that before us, 
one in which the value of the Advent of Christ is 
represented to be more certain and immense. 
And, at the same time, this discourse inculcates 
what never was taught from any sectarian * 
pulpit, a love for man, and reverence for human 
nature, the best evidences and only ground-work 
of an earnest faith in God, 

The views of christianity which this sermon 
discloses are remarkable, not indeed for embody- 
ing our religion in any very peculiar system, but 
for the earnest and delightful christianity of 
feeling in which they must have originated. 
There is abundant power of thought, but accom- 
panied by a child-like simplicity and kindliness ; 
and which is, above all, extraordinary in our day, 
clothed in a style of such fresh, various, and 
imaginative beauty, as we can scarcely find 
equalled since the sermons of the 17th century—a 
strongman with the gentleness of an infant, and 
the garment of a prince. The opening exposi- 
tion of the evils of our tendency to believe that 
we have undergone a sudden and complete reno- 
vation of character, and so to break off all the 
connection between the present and the past of 
our minds, is, perhaps, of more immediate interest 
than any other part of the work. The subse- 
quent contrast between christianity and paganism 
is very admirable, though not pretending to be 
complete. And the whole concluding portion is 
of a serene and fanciful beauty, which would 
delight Sir Thomas Browne, and would not be 
disowned by Jeremy Taylor. 

The following extracts will convey but an im- 
perfect notion of this valuable discourse : 

* You have often been admonished to examine the 
Mosaic law, for the types of Christ contained in it; 
you have often been exhorted to study the history of the 
Jews, for the matters typical of Christ contained in it ; 
let me exhort you to search also for similar types in 
anather book, a book penned by the same hand which 
guided the inspired penmen of the Bible, the book of 
God's creation. So will you learn to look at Nature 
as you ought to look, to discern something more than 
the ever-changing colours and ever-waving folds of 
her garments, to eateh sight of those capital features 
in which her spirit is most visibly expressed, nay, to 
pierce through her body to her soul, or ratber to behold 
the workings of her soul in all the movements of her 
body : so will you learn to discover something more 
than the mere properties of space and time, lines and 
numbers, in her laws; so will you learn to pour life 
into the dry bones of your natural philosophy. Hold- 
ing converse with nature to the godly is holding con- 
verse with God: it is to them as another and a prior 
Bible ; which, when man’s secondary writing has once 
been rubbed off from it, and when the original charac- 
ters are brought out aud deciphered and rightly inter- 
preted, as with the help of the other they may be, 
preaches the same doctrine, reveals the same secrets, 
declares the glory of God, and showeth his handiwork. 
By such a course of study alone shall we be enabled 
to dive, at least some way, into the ineffable meaning 
of that mysterious declaration when, on the eve of the 
heavenly sabbath, God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good; or to comprehend 

*‘We trust we need not now explain to the readers 
of ‘The Athenwum,’ that, in our belief, there are 
sectarians in the Church Establishment as well as out 
.of it; wherever, in short, men make their own vanity, 
and passions, and feebleness, the standard by which to 
measure the nature of God. 
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how all this too has fallen away from original goodness, 
how the earth was also implicated in the original curse, 
and how the whole creation is groaning and 'travailing 
in pain together, waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. To what end, indeed, have:we been en- 
dowed with the creative faculty of the imagination, 
which, glancing from heaven to earth,, from earth to 
heaven, vivifies what tu the eye seems lifeless, actnates 
what to the eye seems torpid, combines and harmonizes 
what to the eye seems broken and disjointed, and in 
fuses a soul, with thought and feeling, with set purpose 
and submissive beneficence, into the multitudinous 
fleeting fantasmagoria of the senses’? to what end, I 
ask, have we been so richly endowed? unless, as the 
prime object and appointed task of the reason: is to 
detect and apprehend the laws by which the Almig! ty 
lawgiver upholds and ordains the world he has created, 
it be in like manner the province and the duty of the 
Imagination to employ itself diligently in perusing and 
studying the symbolical characters wherewith God has 
engraven the revelations of his goodness on the inter- 
minable scroll of the visible universe. Both the one 
power and the other, when rightly employed, will be the 
active and dutiful handmaids of Religion; they will 
enable us to recognise the traces of God's providence, 
of his bounty, and of his mercy, in all the objects of 
sense by which we are surrounded ; in the highest and 
even in the lowest.’-——Pp. 14—16. 

‘ Such being the state of man’s knowledge, or rather 
of his ignorance, concerning his own future destiny, no 
Jess dim and shadowy and misshapen and fleeting were 
all his ideas of the Deity, and of th¢ relation in which 
man and nature stand to their common author and 
governor. It is true, some ef the purest and most 
exalted minds occasionally, in moments of something 
like a supernatural enthusiasm, darted their eyesight 
far beyond the ken of their fellows, and seem almost to 
have caught glimpses of ‘the radiance which environs 
the throne of Truth, Never wonld I deny this ; never 
would I disparage it: indeed, it looks to me like a 
timid and niggardly and almost dastardly, or at all 
events, a very unchristian feeling, which had led so 
many among the advocates of christianity to slur over 
and depreciate and detract from what has been effected 
by human thought and genius. Assuredly, reviling 
the creature is not the only, and, perhaps, not even the 
best way of glorifying the Creator: The Gospel is not 
afraid of competition: it has no need to take any. un- 
fair, any ungenerous advantage of its rival: on the 
contrary, it will concede to bim all that he has done, 
nay, it will accept the will for the deed, and grant to 
him all that he has. earnestly striven to do; and still, 
beautiful and noble and sublime as may be the truths 
which man has unveiled, a few simple words from the 
liips of the Saviour will more than overbalance them all. 
But why do | go along with vulgar usage in speaking 
of rivalry and competition ? There is none such. Christ 
came not to contend with mankind as with an adver- 
sary : he came only to contend with that which is bad 
in human nature; he came to succour and encourage 
and foster whatever is good in it.. Instead of throw- 
ing the achievements of human genius into the back- 
ground, through fear of their derogating from the glory 
of Christ, I would rather place them around his throne ; 
I would regard them as intermediate shades between 
Deity and humanity, as gleams of that twilight which 
was to forerun and to prepare theeye for the sunrise 
of the Gospel: nay, whatever I could discover in the 
works of man anterior to the Goapels in harmony with 
with the principles of the Gospel, I would look upon as 
an additional assurance that the Gospel is in harmony 
with the immortal part of man’s nature, with that 
portion of God’s image which has not been utterly 
effaced : indeed, if there had not been something con- 
genial and responsive to Christianity in the human 
heart, in vain would Christianity have called to it ; her 
voice would have been idle and unfelt, as music by the 
deaf, or light by the blind. After all, however, after 
the utmost that can be has been admitted, the truths 
which man had unravelled or uncovered, were insulat- 
ed, were partial and imperfect, were confined, were 
almost powerless: they were merely theoretical, and 
wanted that certain and stable sanction which alone 
could make them practically efficacious : they did not 
act on the generality at all: they were mostly restricted 
to a few gifted minds: their infi e was seld 
considerable except upon such as had been personally 
blest with the vision that revealed them :. the disciple 
soon converted them into a mere scaffolding of inge- 
nious technicalities : the unlearned were strangers to 
them: the lowly knew nothing of them: they never 
visited the cottage : it was reserved for the Son of God 
to perform the goodlike task of preaching the Gospel 
to the poor.’—Pp. 19—21. 
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Na Me Olvides. Edited by Pablo Mendibil, Acker- 
inann. - London, 1828. 


We are tempted to believe that the study of the 
Spanish language is spreading considerably in 
England. Many untoward circumstances have as 
yet'stood in its way. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
the suspicion with which the Spanish connection 
ivas regarded might have influenced our judgment, 
or-perhaps disinclined us from examining. at all 
the literature of Spain. - Few writers of that age, 
save Donne and Sir Philip Sidney, the latter of 
whom has translated some poems from Monte- 
mayor, betray any acquaintance with it. At the 
present time, accident has thrown upon our hos- 
pitality some of the most illustrious gentlemen 
and scholars of Spain; and we doubt not that 
many persons, at first, perhaps, from motives of 
humanity, have sought from these exiles instruc- 
tien in their native language, but soon have dis- 
covered that this easily-acquired language is.a key 
to a literature, which, though it cannot compete 
with many others in extent, in value scarce yields 
to any. 

These remarks haye been suggested to us by 
the fact that a London publisher has found it his 
interest to put forth a Spanish Annual. Senor 
Mendibil, already well known as the editor of 
many works connected with the literature of his 
native country, has superintended this volume, 
and supplied to it many valuable contributions 
from his own pen. We cannot, however, help 
expressing our regret that, with his intimate know- 
ledge of the manners and the literature of Spain, 
he has omitted almost entirely to dwell upon sub- 
jects so peculiarly appropriate to the book before 
us. The prints in this are similar to those in the 
English ‘ Forget me Not.’ 





THE ART OF LATIN POETRY. 





The Art of Latin Foetry, founded on the Work of 

M. C.D. Jani. 

a College in Cambridge. 

Co. Cambridge, 1828. 

Tue art of writing Latin verses with ease and 
elegance, is by no means conclusive evidence of 
great abilities in the possessor of such an ac- 
complishment ; which, depending as it does prin- 
cipally on a good memory and a discriminating 
taste, is frequently tobe met with unaccompanied 
by the possession of either of those qualifications to 
any great extent. The fact is this, that as no 
very high degree of poetical excellence is to be at- 
tained in a dead language, so much as is attain- 
able lies within the reach of minds of indifferent 
low stature; and little more seems requisite to 
this end, than a certain observant and imitative 
quickness, arising out of, and supported by, the 
two faculties above-mentioned, and combined 
with the due ——- of practice and attention 
to the best models. That men of the highest 
poetical genius, though, primd fucie, the most 
qualified for the purpose, do not always, in 
reality, succeed the best in this kind of composi- 
tion, we may gather from the attempts of Milton, 
who wrote a great deal of Latin verse, the greater 
part of which, as compared with his English com- 
positions, can scarcely be called poetry, and 
which has been far surpassed by persons of in- 
ferior genius, or rather of no genius whateyer. 
But besides the restraint imposed upon the mind 
by the use ofa dead language, and the consequent 
necessity of using phrases and expressions, either 
identical with, or closely analogous to, those of 
ancient authors, for the purpose of expressing 
ideas to which analogies or parallels neither did 
nor could exist in the age of those authors, (a 
process of adaptation, for which ingenuity only, 
arid not genius, is the requisite ;) besides this 
cramping restraint, something no doubt of what 
we have observed is due to the merits of those 
writers whose works are resorted to as models 
in this kind of composition. The greatest part of 
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these are justly accused of frigidity and the want of 
strong poetic fervour: their beauties and elegancies 
are for the most part minutie, the ready perception 
of which by the reader is scarcely to be dignified 
by the name of taste; and they. are artists (we 
should scareely say poets,) who evidently thought 
less of the quality of their ideas, and the disposi." 
tion of them. in the pictures which they were 
designed to constitute, than the frame-work of 
language in which they were to be exposed to 
view. If we would listen to a writer in ‘The 
Edinburgh Review,’ (No. LXVII, article London 
University,) there is something in the Latin lan. 
guage itself inimical and cramping to genius, 
‘Its vocabulary” he says, ‘is imniserably poor, 
and its mechanism deficient both in power and 
precision. The want of a definite article and of 
a distinction between the preterite and the aorist 
ténses, are two defects which are alone sufficient 
te place it below any other language with which 
we are acquainted. In its most flourishing era 
it was reproached with poverty of expression}? 
These sweeping remarks, however, are stretched 
somewhat farther beyond the line of truth than 
that writer (though always more specious than 
logical) usually goes; designed as they were to 
give effect by contrast to a very striking eulo. 
gium on the Greek language, which follows in 
the same article; and designed also to add a 
needless weight to the writer’s abuse of the ex. 
clusive plan of instruction pursued in the Univer. 
sities. If the poverty of a language be measured 
by its numerical quantity of words, the Latin 
language, whatever it might have been thought of 
in the days before dictionaries were constructed, 
is not so poorly to be esteemed of now; Facciv. 
Jati be our witness: and, if it presented less faci. 
lity for compounding than the Greek, and was 
thereby less rich and various upon the whole, 
still it will be acknowledged to have possessed a 
greater quantity of primitives, and, furthermore, 
several merits peculiar to itself, arising partly 
out of this very inaptitude for compounding. As 
to its mechanism, the very defects complained of 
by the reviewer, namely, the want of a definite 
article and of a distinction between the preterite 
and aorist tenses, are, we think, when joined to 
the inaptitude for compounding, above alluded 
to, the main causes of many of those graces of 
diction for which this language is so remarkable. 
We speak of its grave dignity, so appropriate to 
philosophical or other serious subjects ; its chaste 
and concisesimplicity when employed as a descrip- 
tive orhistorical language ; its elegant and refined, 
purity when made the vehicle of wit and humour; 
and, above all, we speak of its majestic, harmo- 
nious and equal flow, so little interrupted by that 
constant interloping of monosyllables and even 
vowels, the very small fry of the alphabet to 
which all other languages are subject ; and last, 
though not least, we spevk of that gracefully ex- 
pressive power which resides in the ordering and 
arranging of the different parts of a sentence, 
where the position of almost every individual 
word is rendered material to the sense; a Cl- 
cumstance, we conceive, much more favourable 
to precision and strength of style, than that laxity 
and interchangeableness of words and clauses 
which prevail so abundantly in those languages 
where a difference from the Latin im these re- 
spects is most conspicuous. And if this language 
be the worst on earth, how many, we would ask, 
present such testimonies of capability as are to be 
found in the names of Lucretius, Cattullus, Te- 
rence, Horace, Juvenal, and those of almost all 
the prose authors without exception? None 
surely except the Greek and English, 

To return to the subject of this review, the mo- 
dern art of Latin poetry, though it cannot com- 
mand our admiration as a test of talent, must still 
be considered a valuable one with reference to the 
estimation in which it is held in the country unr 
versities, Where no one can aspire to hqgnours oF 
emoluments in-the classical departmeng without 
a considerable ‘degree of proficiency ig this line. 
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ja both of them, but particularly at Cambridge, 
iis accomplishment certainly ranks much too 
high} for, being @ still worse criterion of the lin- 
‘st than it is of the poet, it ought to have very 
jittle weight where it does possess a great deal ; 
pamely, in those examinations which have, or 
hould have, principally in view @ sound know- 
jedge of the language. It would bea much better 
nto confine this sort of composition to the 
rize poems, as was the case until lately at Ox- 
fir, where they are beginning to assimilate their 
system to that of Cambridge, which is the worse 
of the two in this respect. 

The author of the treatise before us, who, we 
have reason to suspect, is one of the classical ex- 
aminers for the next Cambridge Tripos, has bor- 
rowed the plan and materials of his work in great 
measure from the larger one of Jani on the same 
subject ; with the addition, however, of much 
original and ingenious criticism. He has divided 
the subject into four or five chapters, in which 
the Grammar of Latin Poetry, its elegance, and 
the ornamental part, are treated of distinctly, and 
followed bythe index, of epithets arranged accord- 
ing to their quantities, which is found in the 
work of Jani; and a brief chapter entitled ‘ Hints 
for Composition.” His plan of instruction un- 
der these different heads, is to illustrate what he 
says by instances from the best models, and, by 
analyzing minutely these specimens, to give a 
notion of the real nature and peculiarity of the 
degancies to be acquired. This kind of process, 
ifnot a neccessary one to the student of quick 
apprehension, must be useful in confirming his 
own oObservetions, and, in other cases, will 
frequently lead the mind into an observation 
of minntiz which would otherwise have escaped 
it: and as the art of Latin poetry, like that of 
sculpture, is not much else now thun an imitation 
of the eleyancies and delicacies of the antique 
models, an intimacy with the existence, causes, 
and nature of these is more, we conceive, than 
half the battle, if the battle is to be gained at all. 
But whatever may be the practical utility of this 
work, which question it will devolve upon the 
experience of schoolmasters and tutors to decide, 
we must thank its author for awakening our 
slumbering recollections of classical beauty in a 
manner far more agreeable than we could have 
expected in a book of so scholastic a character. 
Asaspecimen of his style of criticism, we give 
the following small extract from the chapter on 
Poetical Elegance. 

*§3. We have shewn how the simplest poctical 
composition has a character totally different from 
prose. In examining more finished poems, not only 
will this difference be more strongly apparent, but also 
the causes whence it arises. Insuch polished perform- 
ances as the Odes of Horace, and the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Virgil, there is scarcely a word, certainly 
not a line, from which a lessun in the art of poetry 
may not be deduced. We will take, as an instance of 
this, the beautiful passage in Georg. ii. 458. containing 
thepraises of a country life. The observations here 
made are not intended for the information of the fi- 
nished scholar, but merely to instruct beginners in the 
use they should make of the Latin poets as models of 
composition, and in the method by which they might 
analyse their excellencies. 

‘458. O fortnnatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas ! 
There is more force in the exclamation than there 
would be in the mere assertion “ fortunati sunt agri- 
colz.”’ It rouses the attention, and gives strength to 
the thought. The following words, “sua si bona 
norint,” contain an obvious idea neatly and concisely 
expressed. In the Culex of Virgil the eulogy of a 
country life begin, in a similar strain:— = 
‘O bona parentis, si quis non pauperis usum 
Mente prius docta fastidiat. 
‘460. ——quibus ipsa procul discordibus armis 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus. 
‘ These lines are introduced for the sake of connect- 
ing the episode with the preceding subject. They con- 
tain an elegant periphrasis of the fact that farmers are 
supported by the fertility of the earth. Tel/us is more 
poetical than ¢erra, and here amounts almost to a per- 
sonification. 
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facilis, has great beauty. 





* Ipsa: others receive their food from the hands of 
those who supply the markets; country people alone 
directly from the earth itself. 

* Justissina. The seed is lent, as it were, to the 
earth, who returns it with interest, according to, the 
strictest principles of justice: so Horace calls his farm 
uon mendax ; and others have atributed fidelity to fer- 
tile land. 

* Fundit: a metaphor taken from the pouring out of 
water, aptly expressing tle abundance of increase, 
The same image occurs, Eci. iv. 

*Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
Substitute predet or donat, the sense remains the same, 
but how much is lost to,the richness of the thought, 
and to the image of abundance. 

* Humo: as it were from her bosom ; Aumus differs 
from ¢éerva, and means cultivated land, still keeping up 
the idea of plenty. 

‘ Facilem, opposed to the care and anxiety for the 
procuring of food endured by the inmates of the city. 
The residents of the country, On the contrary, have 
their food at hand, ready prepared for them. The word 
Seneca, the tragedian, has 
** Cibos faciles.”” Seneca, the philosopher, too, says, 
*¢ Sapiens facilis fuit victu,"’ kas no difficulty in procur- 
ing such food as he requires. 

* Discordibus armis.Armis wore refined than bello ; 
discordibus, applied to the arms, instead of the con- 
tentious men who bore them.’—pp. 131, 132. 

We cannot afford room for more of this, as the 
subject, however well-treated, is not one of suffi- 
ciently general interest for our readers: but we 
cannot refrain from subjoining the following 
beautiful translation from some one (we forget 
whom) of modern Latinists, which would almost 
persuade us that the shrine of poetry is to be ap- 
proached within some distance at least, in the 
gyves aud fetters of a dead language. 

‘(The Nigutmare.)—Ye fairies, who often lead 
your merry dances over the green, the new light of the 
moon favouring, whose care it is to watch over timid 
damsels, to dispel treachery by day and terrors by 
night—whose delight it is to sport over the snowy 
bosom of a lovely nymph, and to flit through her 
golden hair—haste ye, where Anna, overwhelmed with 
deep slumber, is stretched languidly on a downy couch. 
Haste, light shades, protect the beloved damsel ;—O 
that I could myself be united to your troop, But al! 
why does she thus heave sighs from the depth of her 
bosom, why does her heart beat, her lips tremble ? 
The drops start from her forehead, a sickly quivering 
shakes her limbs, and the former colour remains not 
on her tender check. Alas! the terrible Nightmare 
(Incubus) is sent from the infernal shades, and clings, 
no trifling burthen, to her bosom. Sometimes she 
seems to fly pursuing furies, and to yield her captive 
hands to chains ; and sometimes she wanders among 
serpents and ragging lions and dogs, threatening to 
devour through a thousand mouths. Now she visits 
the depths of the sea, and the buried Manes, and crosses 
a mournful shade, the Stygian lake. Haste, then, ye 
fairies, cut short the fearful sleep, and let not my Anna 
feel such bitter terrors ; but throughout the hours of 
night send to the damsel’s eyes either unbroken 
slumber, or soothing dreams, such as Venus when, 
amid myrtles and rosebuds, she sleeps on the Idalian 
turf, enjoys. So may the fress grass bloom richly for 
you through the woods ; so may yenerable Night favour 
your dances; and whenever ye trip delighted in the 
vernal shade, may the queen moon pour forth a brighter 
beam.’—pp. 297, 298. 

[Aote.—We differ in many points most materially 
from the author of this article, but most of all, in his 
criticism upon Milton’s Latin poetry,—in his approba- 
tion of Latin as a language for philosophy,—and in 
his awfully heretical objection to vowels.) —Ep. 





THE ART OF DANCING. 


The Code of Terpsichore: a Practical and Historica; 
Treatise on the Ballet, Dancing, and Pantomimel 
with a complete Theory of the Art of Dancing ; 
intended as well for the Instruction of Amateurs as the 
Use of Professional Persons. By C. Blasis, Principal 
Dancer at the King’s Theatre, and Composer of 
Ballets. Translated under the Author’s immediate 
inspection. By R. Barton.—Pp. 548, 8vo. [With 
17 plates, illustrating upwards of sixty positions and 
original Waltzes and Quadrilles, arranged for the 
piano-forte.] Bullock, London, 1828. (Unpublished.) 


‘Ir troubles me not,’ says Sir William Corn- 
wallis, in his Essays, ‘to see the light professions 


of dancers and tumblers cast their behaviours and 
bodies into unused forms; nor to heare tooth- 
drawers and rat-catchers sweare themselves the 
best in the world in their professions: I knew 
this before: upon the sight of his banner, I knew 
him guilty, and it is not amisse: when nature 
made mindes conformable to their fortunes, she 
was about none of the least nor the worst of her 
mysteries” It may be some consolation to 
Monsieur Blisis, however, to inform him that this 
same Sir William Cornwallis, the younger, who 
speaks so lightly of his profession, and classes 
dancers with tumblers and rat-catchers, had an 
especial reason in his own person; for he says, 
elsewhere, ‘7 hate the dulnesse of my own feet ; 
and my horses, when I travel, cherish the 
nimblenesse of my thoughts, which can flie over 
the world in an afternoone.’ 

How much it is to be lamented that Sir William 
did not live in the same age with M. Blasis, who 
would at once have traced the cause of the ‘dul- 
nesse’ of his feet to his riding on horseback, 
which, it opneers, ‘increases the thickness of the 
loins, but debilitates the thighs,’ (Blasis, p. 26.) 
and consequently ‘ horsemanship,’ to which are 
added ‘fencing and running,’ ‘are all powerful 
enemies’ to dancing, (p. 51.) and of course beget 
‘dulnesse’ of the feet. Nay, M. Blasis is not 
contented with these prohibitions ; for the wor- 
shippers of Terpsichore must ‘renounce every 
pleasure but that which the goddess affords,’ and 
‘intermingle no other exercise with dancing.’ 
—P.5i. 

According to M. Blasis, however, dancing is 
something highly superior to mere posture-making, 
or the feats of Ducrow. Itis, in fact, une of the 
fine arts, ranking with music, poetry, and puint- 
ing; andas such it is uniformly treated in the work 
before us, where the rules of Leonardo da Vinci, 
&c., are throughout quoted and applied to dan- 
cing. ‘The grand aim of the dancer,’ he says, 
‘should be the embellishment and improvement 
of the art; to grace it with all the nobleness, the 
splendour, and beauty of which it is susceptible ; 
to render it worthy of the place it occupies among 
the other fine arts, and to make them all contri- 
bute, as much as possible, to so laudable, so de- 
sirable an object.’—(p. 541.) It further appears 
that in dancing, it is much harder to attain ex- 
cellence, than in music, or even in painting. 
With regard to music and singing, a good ear 
and a fine voice, with a few years moderate study, 
are usually sufficient to conquer all difficulties ; 
nor does painting require such intense application, 
both from learners and professors, as dancing.’ 
Verily, M. Blasis, we fear that you will gain but 
few proselytes to your goddess by such repre- 
Sentations of the difficulties attending her worship. 
At the same time, we freely confess, that we were 
not aware so much could have been said in favour 
of dancing ; though, with M, La Harpe, we should 
say, ‘Les arts sont fréres et vivaua.’ Listen to 
the qualifications required in a great dancer. 

‘The ballet-master, like the prism, should unite in 
himself those rays of light, which a general knowledge 
of the fine arts spreads over the mind, and his pro- 
ductions will then be tinged with those beautiful hues 
which such a knowledge must ever impart; embel- 
lishing them with an interesting and unfading cham. 
In poetry, painting, sculptor, and music, he will dis- 
cover a treasure of materials; great art, taste, and 
fancy, however, are necessary to employ such ad- 
vantages snccessfully.’” ‘The exalted style of dancing 
should present us with the attitudes and contours of 
of Coreggio, Albano, and Guido; every movement, 
every step, should convey a sentiment.’—P, 513. 

From the numerous complaints, however, which 
we find scattered through the volume, we learn 
that the art of dancing has by no means attained 
to the imaginary perfection enthusiastically fan- 
cied by our author. Careless neglect, and the 

prevalence of bad taste, have proved serious ob- 
stacles to its successful cultivation. M. Blasis 
says: 

‘ It is truly to be lamented, that the finest style of 





dancing is now so much neglected— I might, perhaps, 
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“aay completely laid by. The causes of this sad aban- 
donment are chiefly attributable to that confusion of 
branches which at present tarnishes the art of dancing, 
to that want of perseverance and study in thost dan- 
cers, and to that vicious taste so conspicuous amongst 
those who frequent the greatest part of ouf theatres. 
Our masters were perfect in this. style, but they have 
had very few followers. For some length of time past, 
the noble and serious kind of dancing has been treated, 
with a singular contempt. It is, indeed, difficult to 
imagine how any one can dance without being lively. 
Serious dancing, however, possesses its peculiar attrae- 
tions. Beautiful positions, majestic movements, dig+ 
nity of step, &c., give a certain character of -import- 
ance to dancing, which, with respect to imitation, @ssi- 
milate it, ina manner, to the art of sculpture. The 
ancients were very partial to this sort of recreation, 
and cultivated it with great success. We despise and 
neglect it because we are far beneath that perfection 
which the Greeks, and especially the Romans, ob- 
tained.—.p 89. 

It would be hard, however, to impute.to us the 
blame of neglecting to patronise dancers, for we 
have the authority of M. Blasis himself for throw- 
ing the fault upon dame Nature. 

‘ The inhabitant of the north,’ he tells us, ‘ forced 
by nature to maintain a constant combat with the 
rigours of the seasons, seldom aspires to delight. His 
whole care is engrossed in securing himself from snows 
and frosts. The roughness of his manners almost ex- 
tinguishes his sensibility, and the delicate sentiments 
that voluptuousness imparts, are to him wholly un- 
known.’—p. 7. 

So much for the principal dancer at the King’s 
Theatre, London, who is paid extravagantly for 
his pirouettes and ronds des jambes, by the very 
people whom he thus libellously accuses of want 
of sensibility and delicate sentiments. Had the 
author himself possessed any portion of those 
qualities, we think he would have spared us this 
uncalled for and untrue ebullition of operatic 
cant. Some of the more highly sensible and sen- 
timental natives of the south of Europe, indeed, 
have been as inimical to dancing as the phleg- 
matic inhabitants of the north. Among’ these 
we may mention the poet Alfieri, who had a mor- 
tal aversion to dancing, and M. Domeau, a French 
author wrote ‘ A Traité du Danse,’ in which he 
maintains that the art was invented by the devil 
as an instrument for corrupting morals. Na,, 
though we readily grant that the French, the 
Italians, and the Spaniards are naturally fond of 
dancing, yet we are by no means prepared to 
admit that the English have not at times been 
fond of dancing,—witness our may-poles, was- 
sails, wakes, and the ancient r orris dance, de- 
rived probably from the Pyrrhic dance of the 
Greeks. We may also refer to the monthly and 
sometimes weekly balls and assemblies held 
in every city and town of the least magnitude in 
the kingdom ; of which we may mention as an 
instance of our fondness for the art, that the 
public ball-room at Dorking, in Surrey, (only a 
sixth rate town,) cost not less than 12,000/.,—a 
sum, however, which is nothing to what is an- 
nually lavished on such foreign dancers as M. 
Blasis, who instead of thonking us for our libe- 
rality, exclaim against our taste, and accuse us of 
coldness and want of sensibility. But our author, 
notwithstanding this, is deserving of much credit 
for the manner in which he has treated his sub- 
ject; and we are sorry we cannot enter into all 
the interesting details which the volume contains. 
The following may be taken as an example of 
his directiuiis : 

‘ Im-tat. a painter in your manner of combining and 
arranging’, ‘et ali the objects of your picture be in strict 
harmony w.th ore another; the principal effect spi- 
rited, every (int if be expression be allowed as relating 
to the modu!) tiers -teps, attitudes, &c.) flowing into 
each other, and tie whele polished off with softness 
and taste. Ke; a viy.lentear to the movements, rests, 
and cadences of in? ausic, that your dancing may be 
in exact coucert with its accompaniment. Every 
thing depends on this melodious union, and, when 
really perfect, it is charming in the extrme, Not an 
eye can follow the performer without delight, not an 
ear, however unsusceptible of the impressions which 


music peste can listen without being worked upon 


‘ The,study.of drawing and music. is- almost) indis- 
pensable to make a perfect dancer, . By, drawing, 
you acquire better ideas, of symmetry, elegance, and 
gracefulness ; especially if you pursue;the beay ideal 
which this art possesses. Music enables you to ‘be 
moré precise in your performance ; your ¢ars are more 
awake to the real time and cadence of the aecompani- 
ment,’ and ‘all yotir movements are made in strict ac- 
cord with the rythitius of the time. .’ Music and ‘draw- 
ing will afford you uel: facility in composition also, 
‘as whatever be your genins and creative powers of 
imagination, one thing is certain, your productions 
‘cannot easily fail of being, correct.’—p. 58. 

\vain: 

‘ Here;, let us,ebserve with. the celebrated, Hogarth, 
“ that all those.actions which are continually employed 
in ordinary and daily. occupation, are performed in 
right lines, or as nearly so as possible ; but all graceful 
movements, which display cultivated manners, are per - 
formed in undulated lines.” ’—Analysis of Beauty. 

‘ This judicious remark is worthy of the attention of 
every class of actors, as by it they may learn to give 
gracefulness to their actions and gestures. The study 
of oblique lines is also of much utility in varying their 
gestures, and in making their attitudes and motions 
appear more picturesque. By a knowledge of drawing, 
their performance will present many attractions of the 
most pleasing kind, and, when united to that of dancing, 
afford them powerful means to attain perfection. These 
two arts enable the actor to be light, nimble, and flexi- 
ble ; all his motions will be easy, graceful, and executed 
with taste; his attitudes and gestures will be elegant 
and natural.’—p. 123. 

But above all, observe the ballon, for nothing 
can be more delightful than to see the dancer 
bounding with graceful elastisity in his steps, 
scarcely touching the ground, and seeming at 
every moment on the point of flying into the 
air—like a fairy 

So light, so light, 

So light o'er pliant stalks to fleet, 

The blade searce bends beneath the feet, 
But shrinks as if for fear. 

To the literary and yeneral reader, the most 
interesting p»rt of the volume will be the descrip- 
tions of national dances, which are written in an 
agreeable and lively style. In one particular he 
doaxs justice to our English dancing, when he tells 
us that the sailors favourite hornpipe, as danced 
by Captain Cook’s crew fur exercise, ‘is of a 
most exhilirating character, perhaps more vivid 
than the Tarantella dance,’ the ‘ liveliest and 
most diversified of the modern dances,’ the 
‘ vivacity of the movement’ being capable ‘ of 
electrifying frames whose total derangement ap- 
pears on the point of depriving them of anima- 
tion. What would M. Blasis say to an Irish 

lanxty or the Highland-fling of the Hebrides? 

Ve do not find that he alludes to either ; but we 

have excellent descriptions of the Chica, the 
Angrismene, the Fandango, the Bolero, &c. We 
wish we had room to extract them. 





THE LITTLE BOY AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 
A PARODY. 





[The following very clever parody has been forwarded to us 
by an accomplished correspondent, who, no doubt, imagined 
that we were too furious in our admiration of Wordsworth 
to insert it. We havea malicious pleasure in showing him 
that he is mistaken. The test by which we would try any 
persor’s faith in a great man, is the capacity he evinces for 
bearing him ridiculed without losing one jot of his reverence 
for him. We rejoice to think that our faith in Wordsworth, 
as a poet and a philosopher, will stand this test; and we can 
truly say, that we never felt greater admiration for the ex- 
quisite poem of ‘We are Seven,’ than at the moment we 
were reading this parody of it. We wonder whether ‘ The 
Westminster Review,’ which is about to become such a very 
jocose work, will admit into one of its early numbers a quiz 
upon the style of Mr. Jeremy Bentham !—Ep.} 


My dear Mr. Editor,—You know how long you have 
been tryirz to imbue me with your acmiration for 
| Wordsworth, and how long I have shut my deaf ears 
to yeur eloquence. It has, lowever, come at length to 
this tardy inspiration. Last night I read the wonderful 
poem, ‘ We are Seven,’ and, in an instant, it occurred 
to me that Wordsworth was the grandest of poets, 
past or present. My swelling admiration increased till 





at last it poured itself forth in the form of the few 
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by an assemblage so ravisbing and harmoniaus,’-—p, 54. ; 
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stanzas which I enclose.’ Judge whethey, iri/the fervour 
of my respect, I have not caught something of the 
metaphysical and poetical spirit of the great bard, 
: A STUMPPRR, + 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, " 
Tuesday evening, : 1 
In his ‘Commentary on Confucius,’ Kant } ‘that 
childrep are bora with transcendental notions: of numbers 
Ajmodern poet, ‘in whose physiognomy will be found no 
metaphysical abstrusetress,” anxious to show the result of his 
investigations of this theory, has versified them in the follow. 
ing poem. 
A pinty boy, dear brother Jem, 
That never went to school.!— 
May he not know arithwetic’s 
Self—pre-existing—rules ? 
I met a little chininey-sweep, 
A dark-complexioned youth, 
And he look’d wild—as if he knew 
The transcendental trath,” 
He wore no stockings, on his back 
The clustring soot hung thick, 
His face was black—and very black— 
It almost made me sick. 
“Great toes and small—upon your feet 
How many may there be 2’ 
The little simple child said—‘ axe :’ 
And, laughing, stared at me. 
I do declare I loved his air-— 
His little playful passion, 
His disregard for all the forms 
Of hollow-hearted fashion. 
‘How many toes are on each foot, 
My little boy,’ I cried. 
* My father has got five on each,’* 
The little boy replied. 
‘ And now, suppose, my little boy, 
You eut off his grea? toe! 
How many would there then remain ?—~ 
Oh, fie ! John, not to know: 
‘ Take one from five, my little boy, 
How many then remain ?’ 
The boy at every answer till 
Said ‘ five,” and ‘ five” again. 
That child was like the utilist, 
Who willingly trath smothers, 
Nor knows that self-existing things 
Cannot exist in others. 
I gave the little goose a kick, 
(Ah, me! ’t was on his head :) 
He ne'er will learn avithmetic— 
For little John is dead! 
That fatal ‘ four’ which him did floor 
[ll name not while alive ; 
And, for his sake, I'll always say 
That two and two make five.t 

* Who will not recognize in this the genuine sim 
plicity of childhood, and, consequently, an immutable 
element of poetry? The little child was never base 
enough to calculate or reason about his toes, but had 
probably felt that his father had five. 

+ The base summing-masters of utility know not that 
as truth is indistructible, so it is irrelative. The exist- 
ence depends not on man, or On any miserable exter- 
nalities. It is self-existing—pre-existing in the Soul 
of the Universe, and, as such, can exist in nothing 
else.—‘ Aids to mysticism.’ 


We beg to call the attention of such of our 
readers as have ‘learned the luxury of doing 
good,’ and possess the means of indulging that 
most divine of all luxuries, to the affecting case 
of Mrs. D’Escury, inserted as an advertisement 
in our present Number. And when we state, in 
addition to the guarantee given by the highly 
respectable names already on the list of. sub- 
scribers, that we know, from private. sources, 
which we can perfectly confide in, that this is 
indeed a case deserving of the utmost sympathy 
of the generous and good, we feel that we have 
said all that is necessary and proper to be added 
to Mrs. D’Escury’s own simple and’ touching 
appeal. 
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TAKING’ THE ‘VEIL. 


Tantum feligio potuit siadere’malornm. 
: LucrRerTIvUs. 








Poerry and Romance.have thrown an immor- 
tal charm over the seclusion of a convent. 
° + = * * + 

Constantia, equally distinguished by her per- 
nal attractions and her noble lineage, had dedi- 
cated her life to religion. Withdrawing in early 
years from the dangerous pursuits and guilty 
sleasures of the world, she had retired to scenes 
where there was no more sorrow nor teats—where 
no duties, no affections interposed to disturb the 
holy Sabbath of religious rest, or to turn the 
heart aside from the contemplation of eternity. 
She dwelt in intimate communion with one pious 
md affectionate sister—the depositary of . her 
secrets—the partner of her hopes—the companion 
of her prayers; they were inseparable in their 
lives, and, if they had one wish that related to this 

ing scene, it was—not to be divided in death. 

What a pure and beautiful existence! Alas! it 
isan existence that has no part among the realities 
of the world. Life, whether it be passed in the 
mysterious twilight of conventual solitude, or in 
the crowded and busy haunts of men, is a combat 
and not a hymn. Even with the most devoted 
there are moments when enthusjasm will grow 
celd—when the heart will need other medicine 
than silence and seclusion. We may be high and 
happy now, but sickness and. pain, and fear and 
uncertainty, have their appointed seasons, and a 
frightful part to play in the history of us all. 

Tet it not be thought that I undervalue a pious 
fervour; that I never felt, or that I decry, mo- 
nachism because it is a Protestant: fashion to 
decry it. 

Ihave seen something of the inmates of con- 
vents; but it never appeared to me that such se- 
clusion was favourable to religion—rather the re- 
verse. I dv not mean to insinuate that convents 
exhibit any longer those scenes of gross sensuality 
so forcibly satirized in the immortal pages of 
‘The Dec. meron.’* Thank heaven, the human 
mind is too much enlightened, even in Italy, to 
bear again with such flagrant abuses; but I be- 
lieve, that the little and degrading pssions of our 
nature will be found to exist in the bosom of such 
societies with a degree of virulence and malignity 
of which mankind, in general, with all ‘their ac- 
knowledged depravities, are entirely ignorant. It 
is a fatal mistake to imagine that, because the 
great things of this world are shut out from ob- 
observation, the affections must therefore be 
fixed meee another. The human mind can be 
as deeply interested in the meanest trifles as in 
matters of the highest interest. The cloister may 
have proved, may still prove, to. certain minds a 
place of refuge—a spot where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. But 
solitude has its dangers, as well as society; and 
the real objects of avoidance, in the pathway of 
every one, are those infirmities and passions of 
his own bosum, from which no scene, and no ex- 
ternal precautions, can proffer him an asylum, 


During a residence at N , I once received 








* Boccacio is generally represented as « kind of Sir 
W. Wraxall, a mere narrator of lascivious tales and 
idle. pleasantries : his beautiful fancy, his elegant wit, 
his impassioned eloquence, his heart so feelingly alive 
0 every generous and heroic sentiment, are utterly for- 
gotten. No one, it is hoped, would stand forward as 
the advocate of obscenity ; and, in the degree in which 
Boccacio has sinned, in that let him be punished, but 
set nothing down in malice. When Mr. Eustace ap- 
proaches his tomb merely to call him ‘a licentious 
author,” it rust not he supposed that the immoralities 
of ‘The Decameron’ alone excited the spleen of the 
tritic. That which offended Mr. Eustace was the same 
criune. that had offended so many popes and prelates 
before him—Boceacio’s exposure, so bold and so witty, 
of the debaucheries carried on under the name of reli- 
~ a performance for which society was greatly his 


YIM 





acard from a neighbouring convent, engaging 
me to assist at the ceremony of taking the veil. 
I forget the term employed, though it was rather 
peculiar.’ At that period I had seen nothing of 
the ‘Kind, ‘and looked forward to the day with 
much interest. The morning came : T rosé sooner 
than usual, and before 10 o’clock I had break- 
fasted and was on my road to the convent. of. St, 
Clair. The bell was..tolling, and crowds, of pea. 
santry arrayed in their féte dresses were throag- 


— the principal entrance, anxious to be-, 
ho 


some share of a spectacle which would: be 
the theme of many an'eVening story. The chapel 
to which I was shown, ‘én’ producing “my ticket, 
was divided into two parts by means of a double 
grating, that within the fence was appropriated to 
the inhabitants of the institution, that without to 
strangers, and on'this day they were very fumé- 
rous. When I’had looked around ine, and ascer- 
tained that the building was filling very fast by 
visitors of all nations and Janguages, I deeme 
it expedient to provide myself with a seat, and J 
placed myself near a Gothic column, which | men- 
tion in gratitude for the service it afterwards af- 
forded me. I had not taken up my position man 
minutes before I observed two English ladies, (de 
mes amis,) Miss M. and her sister, standing in the 
aisle ; they had come late and had pushed forward 
(English ladies are wont to do so abroad) rather 
conspicuously in quest of seats: no one yielded 
them that accommodation, At last they caught my 
sign and approached. Nowit may be thought that 
when I say I resigned my chair to two ladies on 
such an occasion, I designed to celebrate my own 
good manners; no such thing. I had just found 
out, that if I intended ‘to beholdfthe spectacle, I 
must stand upright, which, by placing my back 
against the edie, 1 was en .bled to do without 
exposing myself to expostulation, so ] gave up 
my chair. 

After the necessary thanks and apologies were 
over, Miss M. asked me if ] had heard any thing 
about the lady who was to take the veil, 

‘ Yes,’ said I; ‘ stories so many:and se various 
that I do not know what to believe? 

‘We have just heard from the Consul who 
accompanied us here, that she’is yery young,’ 
said Miss M, 

‘ And very beautiful,’ added her sister. 

* And rich and noble,’ said I, ‘ beyond doubt. 
Pray, did M. La C. tell you what has persuaded 
her to take the veil ?” 

‘Yes, he did. But see, they are coming into 
the chap. tl.’ 

I turne:! towards the door, and beheld a Jong 
train of priests and church dignitaries, decked in 
their splendid copes and mitres, and accompanied 
with banners, crosiers, and crossés, who were 
entering the chapel in procession. This reverend 
band -marched up the aisle, and took their seats 
within the pale of the altar. Shortly after, one 
of this company repaired to the pulpit, and 

reached a sermon about ‘ the glorious sacrifice.’ 

do not know whether the discourse was really 
long or short, but I found it insufferably tedious. 
As soon as the zealous preacher had made ah end 
of speaking, the organ struck up, in solemn and 
lofty music, a strain which counselled much more 
eloquently than the bishop the renunciation of 
the world. After a short interval, a sound was 
distinguished near the grating of the altar; the 
music ceased, the bars of the convent were 
thrown open, and the novice presented to public 
observation. There was more pushing and strain- 
ing to obtain a view than quite assorted with so 
grave an occasion. Seated as we were, it was 
only the front rows that easily effected this; the 
other parties were condemned to the glimpses, 
few and far between, that were caught by gazing 
aloft, or peeping through occasional vistas among 
the intervening heads. Now, I was standing by 
my Gothic column, and had greater advantages. 
After many ineffectual attempts to gain a sight of 
the devotee, Miss M. asked me if I saw her. 

* Quite distinctly,’ I replied. ‘She is kneeling 
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before the altar, and is surrounded by several 
nuns,—I suppose the superiors.’ 

* Is she pretty?’ inquired both ladies at once. 

‘ Very pretty ; but not like an Italian—she has 
light hair, and a fair complexion,’ 

© And about what age?’ 

*}should ‘think about nineteen or twenty.’ 

* And how is she dressed?’ demanded both the 
sisters. 

‘She is very handsomely dressed : she has on a 
gown of white silk, or satin, I think you call it.’ 

|‘ Is it a high or low dress, Mr. ——? said 
Miss M. 
y | “Low, said I, and trimmed with gold lace.’ 

' “Gold lace | impossible !’ 

‘T assure you it is.’ 

‘Oh, not trimmed with gold lace !’ exclaimed 
both my companions. 

Now I st it seemed to me, looking on 
and wishing to observe, that the lady’s dress was 
trimmed with gold lace: I thought so then, and I 
think so still ; but I gave up the controversy. 

“How is her head dressed ?? asked Miss M., 
recommencing the examination. 

‘She has a wreath of white flowers on her 
head.’ 

“And her hair? How is she coiffed ?” 

* Quite in the fashion, I assure you; only her 
locks seemed a good deal out of curl.’ 

‘Poor thing! exclaimed both sisters, in the 
same voice. 

‘Poor thing |’ said I, though the state of her hair 
affected me but slightly. 

I should here mention, par parenthese, that 
when I afterwards recalled to my amiable friends 
the strange compassion they expressed for the 
novice’s coiffure, they successfully vindicated 
themselves, bv assuring me, that the mysterious 
connexion of mind and matter is no where mole 
strikingly exhibited than in respect to the hair: 
strong emotion will paralyse the curls ; so that, by 
an easy process of ratiocination, the reader will 
understand it was. not the confusion of the lady’s 
hair that induced my fair companions to exclaim, 
but the agitation. of. feeling indicated by it,— 
all of which is as it should be. 

We now -remained silent, and examined the 
young devotee with attention,. She was, as I have 
stated, a dlonde and a beauty; “it was also stoutly 
maintained that her eyes were blue. Her figure 
was well formed, and rather inclining to embon 
point. The expressiun of her countenance | 
could not understand; some say it betrayed joy, 
and some grief; to me it indicated nothing that I 
felt assured of save once, and that was when 
having cast a brief and rapid glance over the 
company before her, her bosom was agitated with 
a deep-drawn sigh; but whether that sigh was 
prompted by repentance or compassion, whether 
she felt some momentary relenting of nature in 
thus tearing herself from those she loved, or 
whether she looked in pity upon the giddy and 
thoughtless crowd who came to witness her fare- 
well, was a question she alone could have resolved. 

The novice continued kneeling. The officiating 
bishop having received a book from the abbess, 
read certain passages aloud, but not sufliciently 
audible to be heard wherel stood. I was told the 
volume prescribed the nature of her new duties. 
He then asked her if she willingly undertook 
these obligations,—to which she replied in the 
affirmative ; her voice was clear and distinct, not 
merely not indicating reluctance, but scarcely 
expressing emotion; the outh was tendered her, 
which she took with alacrity. After this the 
abbess despoiled her of several ornaments, and 
having taken a splendid gold chain from her 
neck, she handed it to the bishop, who rather 
whimsically put it on his own, and retained it there 
throughout the ceremony. The nun now rose, 
and, attended by the abbess, retired from public 
view. This sad and solemn spectacle had occupied 





about twenty minutes. 
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High mass was now celebrated asif te fill up the 
interval of the acts. It is a ceremony little cal- 
culated to awake in the mind of a Protestant any 
exalted or religious sentiment. The priest seems 
all in the matter, and the people nothing; while 
the great attention paid to bowing, crossing, and 
genuflexions appears to reduce the whole service 
to a mere spectacle,—and of all spectacles it is 
the less dignified or imposing. I know that 
foreigners exclaim loudly against the scenes ex- 
hibited in our churches, where so. many people 
seem to congregate to sture at each other during 
the prayers, and to sleep during the sermon. It 
is bad enough; but at least thereis no authorised 
mummery,—the conduct of the minister is decent 
and dignified. 

Return we to our nun. Shortly after the ele- 
vation of the host, the lady returned to her 
former place, near the altar, but so changed 
from what she had been, as only to be recognized 
by the part she had to sustain; every trace of 
ornament had disappeared. Her locks, which 
had excited so much attention, had been cut off; 
and the black monastic habit of her order en- 
veloped her beautiful form. 

The nun kneeled once more before the altar, 
the priest prepared for her the saered. wafer, and 
administered the sacrament. She then arose, and 
embraced first the abbess, then all the rest of the 
nuns, who passed in procession before us ;—~the 
ceremony Was at an end, and the iron gates closed 
on her for ever. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HACKNEY CHARIOT. 








Haymarket, Nov. 19, 1828. 

Sir,—The return Of this melancholy season, which 
seems to warn me of my approaching dissolution, em- 
boldens me to take a step from which my excessive 
timidity has hitherto deterred me. 

The hopes of immortality which are said to be so 
strongly implanted in the mind of man, have forced 
themselves cruelly upon me ; and during my sojourns 
in the Strand, I have frequently gazed on the massive 
form of ‘The Sphynx,’ aud the elegant columns of 
‘The Atheneum,’ that adorn your windows, with the 
secret wish of being able to appropriate to myself a 
smal! share of their notice, as the best means of attain- 
ing the object I desire. . 

1 now, therefore, venture to send yous history of 
my career, feeling confident that, though 1 adhere 
strictly to the truth, I'am relating no ordinary vicissi- 
tudes, but such a life as would put to the blush many a 
proud man, both on account of its public usefulness, 
and private respectability. If you deem me worthy of 
your attention, your condescension will alleviate the 
sorrows of my old age; if you reject my story with 
disdain, you will doubtless augment the miseries that 
press hard upon me; but which, I trust, I shall still 
find philosophy enough to bear. : om 

It would be impossible for me to state with precision 
the exact hour of my birth: though I remember that 
it was in the spring of 1810 that I firstawoke from un- 
consciousness amid the din of hammers and the smell 
of paint; but I can recollect nothing distinctly till the 
period when I found myself occupying a front station 
in one of the best houses in Long Acre. Before I had 
been there a week, I attracted the notice of a lady and 
gentleman who aurveyed me with much attention and 
with evident satisfaction. They were both young and 
beautiful; and the way in which they turned their 
eyes from me upon each other, so delighted me, that I 
heartily congratulated myself on finding they had 
honoured me with their choice. Need I add, Sir, they 
were lovers ; and I was destined to commence my Ca- 
reer by conveying them to kappiness. No time was 
lost in giving me the last touch of embellishment ; aud 
my vanity was not a little flattered, when I found the 
arms of my new master surmounted by the bloody 
hand, which attested his rank and proclaimed my res- 
pectibility, O! bow I'rejoiced as I was slowly launched 
into the street, amidst the nods of the workmen and 
the admiration of the bystanders : what a new world 
was opened to me, as the old coach-horse slowly 
dragged me from the dingy seclusion of Long-acre to 
the expansive horizon of Grosvenor Mews! During that 
evening I was visited by the young baronet; whilst 
his valet and Lady Emily’s maid seemed to vie 
with each other in loading and screwing me up in 











every way that distressing ingenuity could devise, or 
fashionable incumbrances require. Early the next 
morning, the imperial was superadded ;. and about ten, 
A.M, foar horses, turned out in Mr. Newman’s unique 
style, wafted me to the porch of St. George’s celebrated 
church. Several carriages were already there, em- 
blazoned with the proudest coronets England can boast; 
but at my approach, every eye was directed from them 
to me. In less than half an hour I received the happy 
air, George and Sarah were mounted behind, the 
avours sported before; and thus we arrived safely in 
the evening at the place of our destination, near Clel- 
tenham. I think it necessury.to add, (in explanation 
of my silence respecting the journey,) that, as the 
amorous young baronet, immediately on leaving the 
ehurch-door, drew down the blinds, it would nat be de- 
licate in me to disclose the endearments th: t were sedu- 
lously secluded from the eyes of all. Sufice it to say, 
that never was passionate. fondness mare :apturously 
expressed, or more tenderly returned; and ! felt, as I 
whirled over the ground, that I could not fly with suffi- 
cient rapidity ; so sweet were the pleasures that seemed 
to await them, so anxious was I to hasten the hour of 
their consummation. Excuse, Sir, the querulous gar- 
rulity of old age ; but I cannot help devoting a few mo- 
ments to the sadly-pleasing rememberance of this 
auspicious day ; when I was happy in hope, strong in 
youth, and unsull.ed by selfisiimess ; when the joy | felt 
was derived from the consciousness of the good | was 
effecting, and when my vanity sprang uot from any 
unworthy motive, but from the pure interest I took in 
the bridal beauty of my virgin mistress,— 
* Lieta sol per far onore 
Alla novizia, e non per alcun falio.’* 

However incalculable mankind may ceem the bless- 
ings of love, | must own that the eleven months I passed 
at Rose Cottage were the longest of my life, Sir 
Charles and Lary Emily were so devote! a couple as to 
prefer the strictest retirement to the worldly bustle in 
which they had been bred ; and I donot think 1 escaped 
from the trammels of the coach-house more than five 
times during my residence in the country. Before I 
had remained a twelvemonth, my swect mistress died 
in her confinement. Her distracted husband fled to the 
continent ; and I was sent up to town for the use of 
the duchess, Lady Emily’s mother. Here a yery dif- 
ferent kind of life presented itself to my ambition. Af- 
ter receiving a splendid accession of ornaments, I had 
a perpetual round of dissipation during three seasons. 
The flattering compliments that were paid me in the 
Park completely turned my head, and I made no doubt 
this admiration would be eternal, and my brilliancy for 
ever unimpaired, I looked down with scorn on the 
vehicles around me, as I shot past them in all the pride 
of youthful beauty and conscious superiority. There 
was not a respectable tradesman in town that had not 
bowed at my door, nor a milliner in St. James’s that 
did not hail my approach with delight. At Court, in 
the squares, at the déjewner, or the rout, nothing was 
seen to surpass me ; the chariot of the Duchess of 
stood alone! My anxiety about retaining my popularity 
was relieved by « stroke of apoplexy, wltich summoned 
my proud mistress to another world, and caused me to 
feel the incomstancy of this. 

At the death of the duchess, I became, through the 
medium of the auctioneer, the property of an Irish 
swindler, M.P. for an English borough. (After this, 
who would not be a reformer?) The noble coronet and 
the gorgeous mantle were, of course, effaced from my 
panels, but their place was speedily filled by two crests, 
though I verily believe that the birth of my master had 
been as obscure as his impudence was notorious. He 
was one of those precious compounds of insolence and 
servility which the gratitute of Ireland, since the Union, 
has lavished gratis on Great Britain. The dawn would 
overtake him at the gaming-table ; his days were spent 
in debauchery ; and his evenings, in supporting in the 
Senate every job, however impolitic or unfair. Could 
he have imagined that, by contributing to lower Old 
England’s character, he might comparatively raise the 
degraded level of his own? He kept me but a few 
months, and I had some rough night-work while in his 
service. At last I was taken by his coachmuker, as 
part payment of a heavy debt. 

I had now reached that uncertain period of life called 
‘a certain age ;’ the freshness of my youth was gone, 
but I still retained a prepossessing exterior, and I deter- 
mined on making the most of the time before me. My 
chaste straw-coloured panels received a rich lake dye, 
whilst a glowing vermilion was bestowed on my strong 
new wheels ; I was loaded with a ponderous drag-chain, 
and ornamented with lamps of the most costly work- 
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mansbip ; and, thus adorned, 1 found myself a second 
time in Long Acre, exactly opposite the house of busi- 
ness where, about five years before, | had first beheld 
Sir Charles and Lady Emily. Much as | am inclined 
now to reflect upon the change that had taken place in 
my character and situation, it caused me no uneasiness 
at that time, as the fresh finery with which I wag 
adorned gave me little cause to regret a period of life 
which,1 looked upon as the insipid immaturity of 
youth ; and so, shining forth 
‘ Solicitous to bless, 
In all the glorious impotence of dress,’ 

I awaited with impatience, but with confidence, the 
early acquisition of a new and wealthy admirer, 

You can easily understand, from the state of feeling 
I represent, that I should not have shown much repug- 
nance to falsehood, had I found it suit my interest bet- 
ter than truth. Such, Sir, proved to be the case; and 
I own with a blush that, in Jess than a month, I was sold 
as a spank new travelling chariot to I Signor Barone 
De Sciocchi, an Italian nobleman of extensive family 
connections in the vicinity of Naples. He was the man, 
of all others, 1 had been dying for: I had now an op- 
portunity of seeing the world, and of receiving as many 
charming attentions as ever Frenchman lavished on his 
mistress, or Englishman on his hounds. I passed a de- 
lightful day on the road to Dover, laying down my plans 
for future enjoyment, and enchanted at the prospect of 
visiting the Long Acres of other countries, though 7 
candidly confess I was predetermined to allow none of 
thein to be equal to my own. Early the following morn- 
ing, as ] was standing at the door of Wright's hotel, 
just preparing to go on board, I observed two young 
gentlemen about ten yards before me in earnest conver. 
sation, evidently on some im) ortant sub ect. As they 
slowly approached me, 1 could just catch the following 
words :  Jon't drink coffee—four hard eggs—unever at 
sea ?—brandy—on deck—hacon—basin—to windwatd 
—your neighbours.’ They were then summoned to 
breakfast, and I heard nothing more ; but there was x 
melancholy dejection in their conntenances that made 
nie take the deepest interest in their fate. What be. 
came of them, I know not; they certainly did not sail 
in the Calais packet. 

It would be presumption in me to attempt a descrip. 
tion of all the novelties that struck me on the other 
side of the channel: this has been so ably performed 
by many travellers that | shall confine myself as much 
as possible to an account of feelings personal to myself. 
I remained at Calais only one night, which I passed, 
full of pleasing classical recollections, in Dessein’s re. 
mise. I was nota little indignant at the idea of being 
drawn by ropes, and driven by a fellow in a pig-tail; 
but all this, as well as the jack-boots, and the noisy 
whips, soon became familiar. Not so the French roads; 
[ thought I should have been turned inside out: but 
the attentions of the baron were most consolatory. 
Every five minutes he uttered some tender exclamation, 
as if he possessed no earthly good but me. ‘ Postillon, 
wallez pas sur le pavé.—Sacre Dieu! Postillon, douce- 
ment sur les ornitres!’ 1 was much admired wherever 
we stopped for our relays: my new patent brass boxes 
attracted particular attention. ‘ Ca vient de Londres!" 
cried one» ‘de Londres meme!’ exclaimed another: 
Oui: ne sens tu point quelque odeur de fumee ?—Pour la 
Sumee, non: mais je trouve qu'elle aun certain air de 
brouillard —C’est vrai; quelque chose de sombre—Par- 
Jaitement—then the Baron, in a rage, would astonish 
them with a ‘ Cospetto di Baceo! Postillun, en route!” 
and then re-commenced the interminable jolting. The 
frightful roads of ‘ Ja belle France,’ so disgusted me, 
that when I beheld from Lyons the apparently impass- 
able barrier of the Alps, my courage quite failed me, 
aud I thought on the mud and smoke of Long Acre 
with filial regret ; and when I reached in trembling the 
foot of Mont Cen}s, and had my body confined ina 
sledge, I gave up all hopes of ever returning to dear 
Old England. Imagine then my astonishment, when ! 
found that I ascended these stupendous mountains with- 
out the slightest inconvenience, and that I shot down 
* smooth-sliding without step ’ into the plains of Italy, 
almost as swiftly as the elephants of Hannibal! We 
journeyed hastily on towards Rome without any ad- 
venture worth relating, excepting one mysterious affair 
that terrified me greatly. The evening we left Bologna 
to cross the Apennines, we stopped at some obscure vil- 
lage where the baron unpacked his luggage—probably 
Scarica l’'asino—and I was congratulating myself in the 
dark oa being under the protection of a paternal go- 
vernment, when suddenly, two men, with military caps 
and long ¢loaks, entered me, and each disclosing & 
sharp instrument, began pricking me most unmercifully 
in every direction. What they meant I have not the 
slightest notion ; but I had never before experience 
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ych harsh treatment, and was delighted when I found 
pyself once more on the high road. After passing 
the Carnival at Rome, during the last days of which, my 
yindows suffered considerably, I proceeded with the 
jaron to Naples, where I remained the spring; and a 
jitle after Easter, became, from some gambling trans- 
ution, the property of an English’ half-pay officer ; 

who, by taking two gentlemen in his chariot, * as a 

icular favour,’ managed to pay his travelling ex- 
nses through Germany to England, where we arrived 

together, just twelve months after | had quitted it. On 
py voyage from Ostend to London, when eve y thing 
on deck was quiet, I felt somebody gently crawling up 
my sides, and remembered, with horror, the scene on 
the Appenines ; but I was ashamed of my fears, when 
[found that two young ladies, evidently unwell, had 
approached me for shelter. This I afforded them with 
pleasure ; and I must own, that, after my hospitable 
reception, I should have expected a little more tender 
care of my pockets and sword-case, which they irre- 
trievably damaged. Immediately on landing, | was 
sold to a coach-jolber ; and thus ended my happiness 
and independence. 

Before | abandon myseif to the fatality of my des- 

tiny, permit me, Sir, to turn my eyes for a moment 
on the lot that would naturally Lave awaited me, had I 
fallen into the hands of a better master. I might have 
assed in the service of some decrepid bachelor, or 
some middle-aged maiden lady, a life of leisure, and at 
my ease; 1 might have been used for casual airings 
during the summer, for charity-sermon Sundays, and 
perhaps for conveying flower-pots to winter quarters, 
when the wheelbarrow was required elsewhere ; till, 
after passing the remainder of my days in unostenta- 
tious obscurity and uninterrupted tranquillity, I might 
have quitted this scene of probation in the peaceful Jap 
ofa.comfortable coach-house. But, alas ! as Rousseau 
exclaims,* ‘ Au lieu de celé....quel tableau vais-je 
faire * ; 

Though I bitterly lamented the outward disgrace I 

suffered in having a coat of plain yellow daubed over 

my panels, hitherto distinguished by some proud mark 
of pretended, if not of real, consequence ; yet, | must 
confess, that, for two years, no material difference 
really took place in my situation ; and, had 1 possessed 
acontented spirit, instead of constantly lamenting my 
past sple::dour, J might have discovered that I had no 
just cause of complaint. . 1 still had a sure place of rest 
atnight; the horses that drew me still merited the 
appellation of quadrupeds ; and I was still driven by a 
person, who, though not in livery, had every appear- 
ance of a human being. The novelty, too, of my line 
of life would sometimes distract my attention, and I 
gained a very accurate acquaintance with a large tract 
of the metropolis utterly unknown to me before, I had 
heard, to be sure, of Bedford and Bloomsbury Squares, 
as one hears of Botany Bay and Melville Island, but 
with just as much idea of visiting one of them as the 
other; and I really was surprised at the advanced state 
of. civilization which they exhibited to my wondering 
gaze. You will, perhaps, bardly credit me, Mr. Editor, 
when! assert, that I have met in those recesses equi- 
pages, which, but for the figures within them, would 
have been no discredit to Grosvenor-square. I was 
wnuch employed in conveying to the opera professional 
foreigners from the neighbourhood of Soho; and, 
whilst their conversation reminded me of the happy 
days [had passed in Italy, their snatches of Mozart 
and Rossini would enliven my labour. I frequently con- 
veyed to the convivial board single ladies and gentle- 
men ‘longing at sixty for the hour of six:’ in the 
season for white-bait, I made several trips to Green 

wich; and an occasional glance from Richmond Hill 
brought pleasingly back to my remembrance the graver 
character of the Danube, and the softer beauties of the 
Rhine. Surely there was nothing to quarrel with in 
this mode of life : but, alas ! my mind was so ill-trained 
to disappointment by the brilliancy of my early career, 
that the past was, perpetually the object of my regret; 
the present, insufferable, and the future, a blank. 

This unhappy state of spiritual depression had, to- 
gether with the routine of business, a speedy effect on 
my personal appearance ; and at last my master grew 
ashamed of me, and made me over to a proprietor of 
hackney coaches, at the period when the excitement in 
the public mind at the establishment of hackney 
chariots was still unalloyed. 

As my degradation .was.now beyond my control, and 
absolutely without remedy, I affected an indifference 
my fate, but could not help regarding with anxiety 
the changes { underwent. The snug warm rug was 
first taken from me, and its loss wretchedly supplied 
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by straw ; the plate-glasses were then denied me, and 
were replaced by two windows, half glass and half 
board, as if I were horrible enough to be screened from 
the eye of day: but I was most astonished at the two 
plates that were clattering at my sides, and on which 
were engraven the figures 379. I had heard that the 
days of man were numbered, and conjectured tliat this 
must be a death-warning to me, intimating that I had 
just a year and a fortnight to exist,—a sort of gentle- 
manly notice to quit,—and it was not till the dawn of 
the three hundred and eightieth day that I felt perfectly 
at ease on the subject. I was likewise very much sur- 
prised at the conduct of my driver, who seemed to» be 
creeping about town’ without any definite object ; 
sometimes settling in one street,.and sometimes ‘in 
another, but always in the centre ‘of it, and directly ‘in 
the rear of another coach,’ But ‘how shall | describe 
the horrors of the first night? ‘1 was standing in 
Oxford-street, the last of a long line of fellow-sufferers, 
when the clock struck twelve. Since the time I re- 
turned from abroad, ! had not been out so late, and I 
concluded that I was waiting for some gay reveller 
from a rout or ball; but one, twa, and three o’clock 
came, and | remained. uncalled for, even, as Mr. Burke 
says, ‘ till a winter’s return of light.” Though | bore 
ith this the first night, the repetition of it inspired 
me with the deepest dejection ; and, perhaps, there is 
nothing more truly dispiriting than the sight of a 
hackney-coach-stand on a dail day in November. 
Look on the drivers and the driven! Do they not 
seem the very débris of a fallen creation? And, when 
the eye glances over the cracked panels, and beholds 
the fading coronets of the first nobles of the land, the 
fainilies of some of which are now, perhaps, extinct, 
can the heart of man reccive a more bumiliating lesson, 
or can the eternal law of universal decay impress itself 
more forcibly on the imagination ? 

You must have perceived, Sir, that in the details I 
have given you, 1 have principally dwelt on the first 
days of the different changes in my care-ivorn exist 
ence; and the striking novelty of the situation must 
plead my excuse for so doing. {1 should indeed weary 
your polite attention, were J to describe aé/ the inte- 
resting events of my life: a Brobdignag quarto, with 
type from Lilliput, would be insufficient for that; and, 
whilst | intend being as communicative as | shall think 
necessary, I shall be as concise as I can. 

The indifference as to my fate, I boasted of, was one 
Saturday night changed for a much livelier emotion, 
I was in a very nervous state, having lost a wheel the 
day before, and was standing about midnight near the 
Opera Colonnade, when two persons roughly took pos- 
session of me, and told the coachman to drive to 
‘ Cimmery Hax.’ My old sides trembled at the sound, 
and I thought I was fairly in for a journey to the ¢ dark 
Cimmerian desert.’ Away we went, and, after tra- 
versing the town as far as Leadenhall-street, we entered 
a place where I remembered having once accompanied 
the Duchess to a celebrated jeweller’s. Judge of my 
surprise, when these two persons stopper in St. Mary 
Axe, which my nervousness, no doubt, had conjured 
up into all the horrors of Cimmerian opacity. 

Not long after this adventure, | found myself one 
morning on the stand in Foley-street, just opposite a 
public-house, the door of which was sufficiently open 
to show me the landlord and his wife, who were busy 
with their customers at the bar. Though I instantly 
recognised their. faces, 1 could not for some time call 
to mind where they had become familiar to me. Gra- 
cious Heavens! they were the. ideatical George and 
Sarah 1 had conveyed from the porch of St. George’s, 
as the valet and maid of Sir Charles and Lady Emily. 
It is really difficult to account for this rage amongst 
servants for taking public-houses. The galvanic pro- 
perties of the pewter pot have been scientifically ascer- 
tained; and I recommend to the serious attention of 
the curious in adulteration to enquire, whether the 
loadstone be not of the number of those ingredients 
that do daty for malt and hops. Surely some extra- 
ordinary attractive power there must be to make a pot- 
house the land of promise to all bustling butlers, fid- 
dling footmen, and literary lady’s maids. I found my 
friends much changed during tbe ten years of absence. 
Alas! what would they have thought of me had they 
been able to recognise me! They were both grown 
stouter, but neither improved; there was a dirtiness 
about their look to which I had not been accustomed. 
Sarah’s white neck had assumed a deeper dye, and had 
two rows of blue beads strung round it by way of or- 
nament, whilst her flowing ringlets were confined in 
greasy remnants of ‘The Morning Advertiser ;’ and 
George’s smooth chin and dapper whiskers now 
* showed like a stubble-field.” There was, too, in 
their manners a saucy independence that surprised me: 








she, like her ginger pop, all bouncing, springy, pert, 
and frisky ; he, blustering away with vermilion cheeks, 
as broad and blazing as his brewer’s board. 

Were | to follow the example of some autobiographers, 
I should draw a veil over the rest of my days ; as little 
remains. to be told but a tale of misery, degradation, 
and sorrow : but to conceal these disgraces from you, 
Sir, would not only be dishonourable, but would in- 
jure the moral effect | have in view. Imagine, Sir, 
my feelings, when, on conveying a cabless officer to 
court, I found myself assailed on all sides by the hisses 
and sneers of the populace. I, who, but a few years 
before, had been the admiration of thousands on a 
birth-day drawingyroom! Think on the mournful 
glances J have cast on Hyde Park, where once | revelled 
the gayest of the gay, and from whose gates lam now 
excluded, as a heretic from heaven's! Think of my 
bitter indignation, when the heartless drivers of the 
hackney-coaches have ridiculed the rotundity of my 
form, and amidst other opprobrious ‘epithets ie ap- 
plied to me the name of that small circular bedchamber 
utensil, which is in common use in every part of his 
Majesty's dominions, excepting Scotland! Think, Sir, 
of the extraordinary duties | have bad to perform! Is 
there a suburban gate, at which sour cream and smoky 
strawberries are retailed, that has not been witness of 
my toil! I have attended a wedding and a funeral on 
the same day; I have had a child born in my lap, and 
have carried the corpse of a convict for dissection ; I 
have taken guardsmen to the mess at St. James's, and 
debtors to confinement in the Fleet; 1 have carried 
penitents to the Magdalen, and petitioners to Branden- 
burgh-honse ; in short, it would be difficult to say 
what I have not done, and I defy all the powers of bio- 
graphy to single out a life whose adventures shall equal 
the vicissitudes of mine. 

You will naturally suppose, Mr. Editor, that it was 
useless for me to attempt to heep up the feeling of in- 
difference I had rashly resolved to entertain in the 
midst of the mistortunes that were thickening around 
me, I could not but feel acutely the state to which 
I was reduced. I regretted the care that no longer 
was shown me, and sighed when I thought of the 
beauty I had outlived. In the world, all was drear and 
dark before me; and where else could I seek for con- 
solation? It was evident to myself that my end was 
approaching, and likewise that my nature was de- 
graded: why, otherwise, my exclusion from Hyde 
Park? Do i not pay taxes? do | not contribnte to 
the revenue of the state, as well as the vis-a-vis of a 
peer? Hateful policy! thas to withhold from thou- 
sands their just privileges, merely on account of some 
paltry outward distinctions. Such thoughts would 
sometimes agitate me violently, but I found them so 
cheerless that J] abandoned them to the worldly, and 
determined to reflect on the probability of a ‘uture ex- 
istence. I remember the first time the thought of an- 
other state came across me, was on visiting the Elysian 
fields with the baron at Naples, where I listened with 
peculiar pleasure to the recital of the ever-during joys 
of the heroes of yore. 

*Que gratia currum, 
Armorumque, fuit vivis, qua cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.’* 

Gay and thoughtless as I then was, I could not help 
fervently wishing that such might be my lot in another 
world with dear Lady Emily ; and the purple light of 
the heavenly scene raised my imagination whilst it 
purified my desires. Those thoughts have long since 
passed away; and besides, these heros were Pagans : 
yet, Milton is decidedly of opinion that chariots exist 
in heaven, and I cannot help thinking that Elijah—but 
I grow profane, and must conclude these unprofitable 
speculations by informing you, that, whatever doubts 
I may entertain about myself, I am sure that all 
hackney coachmen are Pythagoreans ; for it is a con- 
stant complaint amongst the horses on the stands, that 
their shivering stomachs have not been warmed by a 
single bean since they have entered the jarvy line. 

It is now five years ago, and, after I had passed as 
many previous years in the service of the public, that I 
took a new lease of my life at the very time I made 
sure I was going to expire. I was so shockingly 
ricketty, that it was with the greatest difficulty 1 could 
bear the jolting of the streets, when suddenly a gentle- 
man from the North, under parliamentary authority, 
broke up every stone, and smoothed every street, for 
my declining age. The name of this benevolent person 
—this Howard of Jarvies—I have never been able to 
learn ; but I once heard a respectable Scotch lady say, 
‘He would mac’ a damn gude thing o’t,’ which I was 
delighted to find, as I had understood that the ingrati- 
tude of the House of Commons had voted only two 
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thousand pounds for this sublime and original concep- 
tion. Original it was, Sir, notwithstanding that Italy, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and even Ireland, afforded nume- 
rous examples of the kind: they may, perhaps, have 
adopted it first; but still in London it was practically 
original, just in the same manner-as myself, when sold 
to the Barone De’ Sciocchi. During these five last 
years that have been thus miraculously added to my 
existence, I have again taken up my indifference, and, 
this time, effectually. I am now perfectly reckless of 
the future; I care not what may become of me, I care 
not whether my remains be dissolved into the elements, 
or resi into the-hands of Mr. Quaife; the greatest 
objects sink into’ theit real insignificance before ‘m 
philosophical speculations; and, though I find, myself 
tottering on the uttermost verge of tenacity, I seldom 
pass a day without receiving consolation from my 
stoical reflections. 

A striking instance of this occurred to me yesterday. 
Returning from the City, whilst crawling on from thé 
Adelphi to Millbank, | stopped in Palace Yard, and 
began surveying, with melarcholy attention, the build- 
ings around me. Before me, lay Westminster Abbey ; 
behind me, the Amphitheatre of Astley ; on my right, 
Oliver's Coffee-House ; on my left, Westminster Hall : 
all now flourishing under the protection of fines and 
frolic, gastronomy and law. What! (thought I,) shall 
I, a weather-beaten Hackney Chariot! grumble, if 1 
happen to break down, or be broken up ?—whose 
existence might, with justice, be shorter, when_I reflect 
that, of these glorious edifices, in a few ages, the very 
carcases will be scattered in ruins around ! 

I was probably led into this elevated strain of senti- 
ment, by the remembrance of the following eloquent 
passage of Servius Sulpici s, which 1 used frequently 
to hear quoted amid the desolet.o» of Rome : 

* Ex Asia rediens, cum ab Aigind Megaram versus 
navigarem, capi regiones circumcirca prospicere, post 
me erat Agina: ante Megara: dextrA Pirmeus : si- 
nistra Corinthus: quae oppida quodam tempore floren- 
tissima fnerunt, nunc prostrata, et diruta ante oculos 
jac ‘nt. Coepi egomet mecum sic cogitare : Hem » nes 
hom:nculi indignamur, si quis nostrim interiit, aut 
occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse debet, cum uno, 
loco tot oppidum cadavera projecta jaceant!’ 

The text is in Cicero: * leaving you, Sir, to make 
the application, 1 remain, with great respect, your 
sincere weil-wisher, and obedient servant at command, 
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THE DRAMA, 


Covent -Gardlen. 

THERE is no reason why the writer of a pantomime 
should not set before himself as high a moral end as 
the writer of a tragedy,—he has advantages which the 
latter wants: he may realise in sensible forms many 
truths, which the other can only dimly shadow forth 
through the medium of words: like every other Poet 
or Maker, he is ‘ creation’s heir ;’ but at the same 
time, is more completely emancipated than the most 
audacious of his compeers from the limits of time and 
space ; for a pantomime is not of this age, or of that, 
but dwells in all time. With these lofty views on the 
subject, we think the story of the pantomime was wisely 
related; it is one of those beautiful tales in which 
our early fear of the supernatural is embodied ; and 
whereby this vague terror, mixed up with feelings of pity 
and wonder, can never be degraded into formless and 
objectless superstition. Were this a proper season, we 
might show, that in the tale of ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ there lurks a deeper import 

* Than lies upon the truth we have to learn.’ 

However, as Mr. Farley does not appear to have sym- 
bolized any great myihus, we must be content with 
the pantomime as it was set before us. As a whole 
it is decidedly good ; the transformations are not many, 
but they are strange and unexpected, and the ma- 
chinery even on the first night did its duty admirably. 
A sublimely-conceived phantom which haunted an 
apothecary’s shop, scarcely received the applause it 
merited ; it was not ‘ Death the Skeleton,’ it did not 
seem as if it had come to its end by sword or fire, or 
any violent means, but as though bolus and cathartic, 
Mr. Cooper and Apothecaries’ Hall, had leagued to 
bring it to this pass. Henceforth we shall never open 
a pill-box without fearing to behold the gigantic figure, 
like the genii in ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ slowly evolve, 
threatening us with eternal physic and operations of 
an hour in length. Towards the conclusion there is a 
panoramic view representing the march of the Russian 
army, which alone is worth going to see. We have 





* Epistolz ad Familiares, 1, iv., Epist. 5. 





seldom beheld a more striking group than a night 
watch of Cossacks assembled round a fire. We would 
recommend none of our readers, at least none who do 
not join in the ordinary cry, that the Pantomime is “an 
unintellectual amusement, to omit visiting this one. 





SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY, 





Scripture Natural History for Youth. By Esther 


Hewlett. . With, numerous illustrative Engravings. 
2 vols. sq. 12mo. “pp. 668, Fisher & Co, Lon- 
don, 1828. 


WE are sorry we catmot praise this little work, be- 
cause the subject is oné which might have been ren- 
dered exceedingly amusing.amd instructive ; but, from 
the inaccuracies: which jabound in almost every page, 
both in regard to facts)aod‘in the language employed, 
we! should deem it altogether an exceptionable book 
to he put into the hands of youth. What, for ex- 
ample, will a youth be able to make of 

* Earth at rest produces nothing ; without form, and 
void,—dark.’—Verse 2. 

‘Earth in motion produces, 1. Wind,—2. Light,— 

3. Firmament,—4. Sea,—5. Land,’—P. 1. 

‘1. Creeping things—animaicule, every thing that 
inhabits the water and is capable of motion, yet has 
neither fins nor feet, or if feet, short, so as to be rather 
called claws, and to give to their [whose ?] motion 
rather the appearance of creeping than walking : such 
are worms, lobsters, crabs, shrimps,’ &c.—I’. 2. 

‘3. Reptiles,—creeping things, vermin, all the dif- 
ferent sorts of worms, serpents, and insects, which 
have no feet, or numerous small feet, and seem rather 
to creep than walk.’—P. 3. 

This sort of knowledge has, at all events, novelty to 
recommend it; for nobody, before the author, ever 
dreamed of worms and lobsters being animalcula, nor 
of ‘ insects which have no feet.’ 

The author makes sad havoc among technical terms; 
—‘ Granivorvus’ is said to mean ‘ feeding on grass, or 
other vegetables.’——P. 3. ‘The leopard is a beast of 
prey, and called the long-tailed /edis’.—P. 17. 

We have jnst seen that the author's class of ‘ Rep- 
tiles’ comprehends ‘ Vermin ;’ but under ‘ VERMIN,’ 
in the body of the wark, we only find notice taken of 
‘the jerboa or mouse; the mole and v+ sel; the 
lizard and the chameleon. ‘The hawk’ is described 
as ‘nearly as large as a young pullet;’ (p. 265 ;) the 
author being apparently quite unconscious that there 
are more species of hawks than one. 

As a specimen of the moral reflections, take the fol- 
lowing. ‘It has been well observed, that ‘the snail 
wastes itself by its motion, every undulation leaving 
some of its moisture behind; and in the same manner 
the actions of wicked men prove their destruction.” ’— 
P. 392. This remark, besides being false, contains 
a gvoss libel on Providence, for forming an aninial 
which cannot move without destroying itself. 

The author’s knowledge of Biblical Criticism, and 
Scripture Natural History, is sufficiently exemplified 
in describing the dove to be meek, gentle, and in- 
offensive ; (p. 289;)-— whereas a more irascible, 
quarrelsome, and pugnacious bird does not exist. The 
comparison, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,’ evidently refers to their simplicity as contrasted 
with the cunning of the serpent. In other parts of 
scripture we meet with ‘the sword of the dove,’ the 
fierceness of the dove,’ &c. 

The coarse, ill-disguised, and dauby-coloured prints, 
form an accompaniment quite in keeping with the 
text, and both are eminently fitted to mislead, instead 
of informing youth. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Forsyth’s Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

aA anal Panorama of the Rhine, with maps, &c., 4to., 
10s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord Collingwood, 
4th edition, 8vo., 16s. 

The a Magazine, 48 coloured plates, vol.1, royal 
8vo., 3/. 3s. 

Heman’s Forest Sanctuary, and other Poems, 2d edition, with 
additions, fse. 8s. 6d. 

The Works of the Rev. J. Westley, A.M., (to be published in 13 
volumeés,) vol. 1., 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, for Plain People, by the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, 4s, Gd. 

Key to Reynold’s Arithmetic, 12mo,, 3s. 

Widowson’s Present State of Van Dieman’s Land, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Montmorency on the Tragic Drama, by H. W. Montague, 59, 

Guatimaila in 1827, by H. Dunn, 8vo., 9s. 

Bible Histories, in silk, 52 engravings, 14s. 

Reynold’s Cookery, 2d edition, royal 18mo., 6s. 6d. 

Archbishop Laud’s Life and Times, 2 vols., 1/. 8s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


For the convenience of our Country Subscribers, we have 
inserted our half-yearly Index in the body of ‘ The Atheneenm’ 
Owing to this circumstance, we have been obliged to omit 
various Original Articles-of great interest, and also to post. 
pone reviewing several important works, (among which we 
may particuiarise * Ellis’s Correspondence,’ and the ‘ Memoirs 
of Josephine,’) and many smaller publications, till another 
week 


fhe arrangements which we have made for the ensuing 
year, will enable us to fulfil the promises we made some weeks 
ago, of noticing nearly every work that reaches us. Authors 
Editors, and Booksellers, must have some patience with us. 
for, when twenty volumes reach us in the course of half that 
number of days, we cannot conscientiously attempt to review 
them all at once; but, if they will only submit to a little 
delay, we believe that the diligence we have used in collecting 
together a very numerous body of Contributors, of various 
tastes and studies, will enable us to mention every thing of 
the slightest value or interest. At the same time, our Original 
Articles will still constitute a most prominent feature in the 
work, and we shall continue our endeavours to make them 
interesting, not by excluding subjects which will only please 
some classes of readers, but by introducing such a variety of 
subjects, that every class will find something in which they 
can sympathise. That we may have time to accomplish these 
desires, we must necessarily decline answering a great magy 
of the thousand questions which are proposed to us in the 
letters of different Correspondents. We trust they will not 
impute this to indifference or negligence, but to a deliberate 
conviction that we shall be pleasing them better by labourin 
for their amusement as Readers, than by bestowing the mog 
elaborate notices upon their favours as Correspondents. 
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&3\Mon, 22150 51 29. 86 | w. Fair Cl. }Cirrostratus 
o aifnes. 2350 48 29. 82 | S.W. | Rain. | Ditto, 
5 =|Wed. 24/46 50 29. 40 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 
 ~|Chur. 25)44 35 | 29. 08 | Ditto. | Moist. | Cumulus, 
a5 Frid. 26)322 36} } 29. 23 | S,W.S.| Clear. Ditto 

Zz ~|sat. 27/36 38 | 29. 48 S.E. | Serene. | Cirro-cum, 
© */Sun. 28/384 43 29. 63 S.W. |Rain.p™ |Cirrostratus 





Nights moistor Tuesday and Wednesday. Mornings gene” 
rally moist or foggy. Freezing during the night of Thursday. 

Highest temperature at noon, 54°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

see Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Tuesday at mid- 
night, 

The Moon in Apogenm on Thursday. 

Mars’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 19° 50’ in Pisces. 

Satuarn’s ditto ditto 2° 44’ in Leo. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 6° 49’ in Capricotn 

Length of day on Sunday, 7h. 46 min. Increased, 2 min. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 32 plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99261. 


A CASE of REAL DISTRESS—The WIDOW 
of Mr. D’ESCURY, late Inspector of Government Lands 
and Woods at the Cape of Good Hope, petitions a generous 
public in behalf of herself and infant children, left totally des- 
titnte. Her husband, after severe sufferings, died at sea, on 
his return to this country, on the 2!st of December last—three 
weeks after which, she was wrecked on the Sandwich Sands, 
with the loss of all she possessed. In addition to these cala- 
mities, the recent misfortunes of her father prevent her re- 
ceiving any assistance from him. In this her deep distress, 
she appeals to the known generosity and humanity of her 
country, assured that she and her fatherless children will not 
solicit in vain. 

Subscriptions received in London by Messrs. Barclay, Trit- 
tou, and Co. ; Messrs. Martin, Stone, Stone, and Co.; Messrs. 
F. C. and J. Rivington, Waterloo-place ; and Messrs. Hatchard 
and Sons, Piccadilly ;—in Bath, by Messrs. Hobhouse, Phil- 
lott, and Co. ; and Messrs. Tufnell and Co. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Don- Mrs. Norman o « & 

kin (2d Subscrip.) #100 0} Mrs.Cliff . . . . 
Hudson Gurney,'Esq., W. H., per Mr. Pringle 
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5 

1 
em 2 100 0 | Rev. J. Maud 1 0 
T. F. Buxton, Esq.,M.P. 25 0j| Rev. Dr. Gardiner . 1 0 
Miss Buxton, Northrepps Mrs. Hammet . 5 0 
Cottage ares Tt eee 
Admiral Sir James Sau- AFriendto the Distressed 1 1 
marez <u «> «38 Bee; bot oti yarn a 
John Tritton, Esq. 10 Oj] Mrs. Hornefalls . . 2 0 
J. F. Thomas, Esg. . 5 0} Mrs.Sykes. . » Ae 
Messrs. Drummonds . 10 0j| Mrs. Claxton >». ae 
Mrs. Sproules . 5 0] Miss Primes ~ F 
Mrs. Ramsden . 5 0| Mrs. Andrews . ie 
Mrs. Fountayn 5 | Mrs. Conolly - e 
Mr. P. Marriott 1 1] Mrs. Stackhouse - 2.0 
Mrs. P. Marriott 1 1] Mrs. Jarvis . 1 0 
Miss Marriott . 1 1] Mrs. Moore ‘ 10 
Mr. W. 1 1]H.C. Christian, Esq. 20 





, OCHA and COLONIAL COFFEE-WARE- 
1 HOUSE, 42, Orv Bonn-street, four doors from 
Piccadilly -SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens and 
Co.,) solicits an inspection to his present Stock of 

TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Strong Rough Congou . . ° - 5s. to 5s. 6d. 


Fine Souchong . ‘ e . 6s. 4d. to 78. Od. 
Good Green, from . - . > . 4s. 10d. to 6s. 
Hyson kind . e ° e ° ° é é 7s. Od. 
Fine Hyson . ° . 8s. Gd. to 10s. 


COFFEE ROASTED EVERY DAY. 


Jamaica idee aes Ss etake 1 etn..8ie 1s. 2d. to 1s. 8d. 
Very Superior Berbice . ° . ° ° > ° 2s. 
Mocha, or Turkey . “ 3s. 


Raw Coffee One-fifth less than Roasted. 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, of the finest quality, 1s. 9d. per 


t. 
Sees and Chocolate—Refined Sugars—Teas packed in lead, 
and sent free within five miles. Dealers liberally treated. 
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¢ Published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
1 HE CASTILI N. By Don Tevesroro DE 
Tavesa Y¥ Cosio, Author of ‘ Gomez Arias,’ In 3 vals. 


post 8vo. ae lad: 
* Let ’em call it Mischief, 
When it is past and prosper’d, ’twill be Virtue. 
Ben Jonson, 

THE DISOWNED. By the Author of ‘Pelham.’ Second 
Edition, in 3 vels. 

TALES of tue GREAT ST. BERNARD. 3 vols., post 8vo, 
gis,6d. Contents : The Englishman’s Tale—The Walachian’s 
Tale—The Captain’s Tale—The Augustine’s Tale—The Eng- 
lishwoman’s Tale—The Spaniard’s Tale—The Italian’s Tale, 


ean Also nearly ready for publication, 

MEN and CITIES; or, TRAITS of TRAVEL. By the Au. 
thor of ‘ High-ways and By-ways.’ In3 vols. post 8vo, 

p SALLORS and SAINTS, or, Matrimonial Manceuvres. By 
the Author of ‘ The Naval Sketch Book.’ 3 vols., post 8vo. 

RANK and TALENT. By the Authorof ‘ Truckleborough 

?’ 3 vols. 
He SECOND SERIES of TALES of a VOYAGER to the 
ARCTIC OCEAN, 3 vols. 

THE BALL, OR A GLANCE AT ALMACKS, 
post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 

“Just published by Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 

E ELLIS CORRESPONDENCE; or, 

LETTERS addressed to JOHN ELLIS, Esq., Secretary 
to the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Revenue in Ireland, 
during the years 1636, 1687, and 1653, comprising many par 
ticulars of the Revolution, and Anecdotes illustrative of the 
History and Manners .of those Times. Edited from the Ori- 
ginals, with Notes and a Preface, by the Hon. Georar Acar 
Extis. In 2 vols., 8vo., with a Portrait. 

MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE and HER 
CONTEMPORARIES of the Courts of Navarre and Malmaison, 
&c.&c. Vol. 2. Comprising some very curious Private Corre- 
spondence with the Empress, In 8vo., 10s. 6d. French, 8s. 

MEMOIRS of SCIPIO DE RICCI. Edited by Tuomas Ros- 
coz, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 

BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN ASSYRIA, MEDIA, and 
PERSIA. In 1 vol. 4to., with numerous Engravings, price 
3/. 3s. 

LETTERS FROM THE 2GEAN. By James Emerson, 
Esq., one of the Authors of a ‘ Picture of Greece.’ In 2 vols. 
post 8vO. 


Io 1 vol. 





* The island-gemmed Aigean.’ 
BYRON. 

TWELVE YEARS’ MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THREE 
QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE: or, MEMOIRS OF AN OF- 
FICER who served in the Armies of ‘his Majesty and of the 
East India Company, between the years 1802 and 1814, in 
which are contained the Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 
in India, and his last in Spain and the South of France. In 
Qvols Svo., 24s. 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A BELLE ASSEMBLEE, for January, the 
First Number of a new Volume, will be enriched with a 
splendid Portrait of her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland ; 
being the 49th of the PICTURE GALLERY of the FEMALE 
NOBILITY, now publishing in this work. -The Literary con- 
tributions will be from the pens of Mrs. Hofland. Miss Porter, 
Miss Strickland, the Authoress of ‘ The Mummy,’ the Aufhor 
of ‘Gomez Arias,’ and ‘ The Castilian,’ the Author of ‘ War- 
reniana,’ Miss Mary Anne Brown, Miss Rennie, &c. &c. 
The Number will also be embellished with Four coloured En- 
gravings of the latest London and Parisian Fashions, 

The forthcoming Numbers will be graced by the following 
Portraits :—The most Noble the Marchioness of Wellesley—the 
Hon. Mrs. Barrington—Lady Belfast—Lady Normanby—Lady 
Charlotte Bury—Viscountess Kirkwall—Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Lindsay— Lady Anne Ramsay—Mrs. Arbuthnot—Lady Ejen- 
borough, &c. &c. 

Proofs of the Portraits to be had of Mr. Colnaghi, 23, Cock- 
spur-street. 

Published by G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane, and may 
be ordered of every Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 








On the 4th of January, 
HE DISPATCH, Sunday Newspaper, will be 
AGAIN ENLARGED, Without any increase of price. 

‘The Dispatch’ has long been celebrated for early informa- 

tion on political and domestic subjects, spirited essays on all 
passing events, and the accuracy of its exclusively original 
Sporting News; it has invariably advocated the cause of the 
injured and oppressed, and fearlessly exposed corruption and 
delinquency, without regard to person or party. These cha 
racteristics have raised the circulation of ‘ The Dispatch’ to a 
Weekly Sale of upwards of 10,000; and, in order to present 
its readers with a still greater quantity of original matter, the 
Proprietors have determined to increase the size of the paper, 
and the length and width of the columns, so as to give at 
least one-fifth more letter-press, 
_ ‘The Dispatch’ contains thirty-two closely-printed columns, 
in eight pages, and the subjects are so arranged as to enable 
the reader to turn at once to any particular article. It may 
also be separated into two complete shects, each having its 
own department of information, and is, therefore, capable of 
accommodating two readers at once, and, in fact, of answer- 
ing the purpose of two newspapers. 

Every purchaser of ‘ The Dispatch’ of Sunday, January 4, 
will receive gratuitously, a beautiful Engraving, presenting, 
under the title of ‘ Old English Sports,’ a handsome picture, 
ip five compartments, viz.:—1st. A spirited representation of 
@ Horse-race ; 2d. A Boxing-match, with the combatants in 
attitude, the seconds, bottle-holders, umpires, reporters, and 
Ting keepers, with the spectators in the distance—the whole 
affording a complete bird’s-eye view of the Prize Ring; 3d. A 
Wrestling-match, with the men in the act of playing, and the 
various admirers of this manly art assembled to witness their 
efforts ; 4th. A Cock-pit—the birds at the scratch, the feeders 
at their duty, and the betters at business ; 5th. A Stag-hunt— 
containing a lively representation of that animating scene. 

Specimens of the Engraving may be seen at all the principal 
News-Agents in England, who will receive orders, which are 
Tequested to be given early, to prevent disappointment. 

Weekly Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet-street, London. 





DR. LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On January the 10th will be published, in 4ta., the Seventh 


Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FIRST 
INVASION of the ROMANS. 
By Joun LinGArp, D.D. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; and B. Pek 
lowes, successor to Mr. Mawman. 
By whom also is published, the fourth edition, price 2s. 6d., of 
A VINDICATION of certain Passages in the Third and 
Fourth Volumes, with a Postscript in answer to Dr. Allen’s 
Reply. 
Early in January will be published, ia vols. 8v0. 


4 ne HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND 


By J. B.S. Carwitrnen, B.D., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford; 
Bampton Lectorer for 1809; and Viearof Sandhurst, Berks. 
Part the First—to the Restoration of the Church and Monar- 
chy in 1660. ‘ 
London: Printed fo? Balwin and Cradoek. 
In two vols. 8vo., price il. J¢.) dedicated, with permission, to 
the Lord Arehbishop of Canterbury, 


HE HISTORY «of the RISE and EARLY 
PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY ; comprising an inquiry 
into its true Character and Design. 

By the Rev. Samusi Hinns, M.A., of Queen’s College, and 

Vice Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. 

London: printed for Baldwin and *Cradock; C.-and J. 
Rivington ; J. Duncan; E. Hodgson; Suttaby, Fox, and,Snut- 
taby; B. Fellowes; J. Dowding; H. T. Hodgson; Laycock 
and Son; G. ‘Lawford, and J. Fraser; also for J. Parker, Ox- 
ford; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 

Just published, price 2s., : 
HE CHILDREN of LIGHT—A Sermon 
preached before the University of Cambridge, at St. 
Mary’s Church, on Adyent Sunday, 1828, 
By the Rev. Jutivs Charzies Hare, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, 30, Upper Gower-street; and for Deigh- 
tons, Cambridge. 

This day is published, illustrated with 12 Designs by Dighton, 
12mo., price 6s. boards, 

GARLY IMPRESSIONS ; or, Moral and In- 

stiactive Entertainments for Children in Prose and 
Verse, 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This De 
A CONTRE-PROJET to the HUMPHREY- 

SIAN CODE and to the Projec of redaction of Messrs. 
Hammond, Uniacke and Twiss. By Jonn JAmus Park, Esq., 
Barrister at Law. 

This work contains, in addition to the author's project of 
reform, a review Of all the projects for the amendment of the 
state of the Laws, from Lord Bacon to the present time, and a 
critica] examination of the state of legal literatare and practice 
in France. 

London: J. and W.T. Clarke, Portugal-street ; John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 




















is Published in royol 8vo. price 15s. boards, 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo., price 108. 6d., 
_ THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 
HE COURSE of TIME, A Poem in Ten 
Books. By Rospert Porto, A.M. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
*«* In this Edition, Arguments are prefixed to each Book, 
which may be had separately, price 6d. 





Pee This day is published, 
ne KWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CXLVIII. for JANUARY 1829. 
Contents: 1. Clifford the Astrologer. A Legend of Craven. 
—ll. The Hedgehog—ifi. Hansel Monday—IV. Luther—V. 
On what General Principies ought Ireland to be Governed ?— 
V1. The Gipsy’s Malison. By C. Lamb, Esq.—VII. The Two 
Magicians. A German Tradition—VIII, Observations on the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Letter—IX. ‘ Nobody is Missed.’ Politi- 
cal Apophthegm—X. Ireland as it is. Chaps. 7 and 8—XI. Sir 
Toggenburg. A Ballad of Schiller—XII. It’s very Odd'—XIILI. 
Farewell to an Adopted Daughter—XI1V. Sketches of Italy and 
the Italians, with Remarks on Antiquities and Fine Arts— 
Roman Banditti—The Fate of Heretics, &c.—XV. The Burial 
of Dougias. By Delta—XVI. On a Girl Sleeping. By a Modefn 
Pythagorean—XVII1. Edinburgh Sessional School. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





n TO ADVERTISERS. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, 

The large and increasing circulation of BLACKWwoop’s Ma- 
GAZINE throughout England and Ireland, as well as Scotland, 
and in the Colonies, renders it a peculiarly desirable channel 
for advertisements of Heritable Properties, and others of a Mis- 
cellaneous character, which require to be extensively circn- 
lated ; and, as Magazines are not so speedily thrown aside as 
Newspapers, but continue to interest and to pass from hand to 
hand for a muctl longer period, the chances of the advertise- 
ments they contain being preserved, read, and attended to, are 
thereby greatly increased. 

Advertisements are inserted on the following terms : 


Not exceeding Ten Lines, : #010 6 
Per Line beyond Ten, . ‘ Pe 00 6 
Half a Coluran, é ° . ° 15 0 
A Column, ° > a 


Whole Page, ¢ . : ‘ ° : 400 
Bills stitched into BLackwoop’s MAGAZ1N&, at Five Guineas 
for a Whole Sheet, and at Pour Guineas for a Half Sheet, 
or under. Of these, Seven Tnovsanp Five HonpReEp copies 
are required. 
Advertisements and Bills to be left with Mr. Cadell, 141, 
Strand, London, not later than the 8th, and at No. 17, Prince’s 

Street, Edinburgh, not later than the 16th of the Month. 








‘This day is published, 
In foolscap 8vo., price 8s. 6d., ~~ eames Edition, with Addi- 
tions, o: 


HE FOREST SANCTUARY; with 
other Poems. 
By Fe.acia Hemans. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. Of whdém may be had, just published. by the 
same Author, im foolscap 8vo., price &. 6éd,, the Second Edi- 
ion of RECORDS OF WOMAN , with other Poems. 





On Monday next, with New Plates of the arms, beautifully 


Engraved, 
HE ANNUAL PEERAGE FOR 1829, 
With the Family Histories, Direct and Collareral ; printed 
verbatim from the Personal Conumunications of the Nobility ; 
to which is. added the Arms, newly engraved, and the Bazon- 


AGE, 
YS The arms of the Peers of England have been revised 
and corrected by Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King of Arms, 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit 
Street. 


HE: LONDON MAGAZINE ; Third Series. 
The Conductors of Tux LoxnpoN MaGazine propose, 
with the commencement of the new year, to devote a portion 
of each Number to a brief but comprebensive and digested no- 
tice of every leading Novelty and Discovery in Science, Natu- 
ral Philosophy and History, Statistics, Legislature, Jurispru- 
dence, &¢,, &ec,; so that a Conversational Record may be pre- 
served, of easy reference, of all valuable additions to the know- 
ledge ofthe age. This department will be collected from all 
the Foreign Periodical Works, and from our own various re- 
cords of inventions and improvements. The important reports 
of Parliamest will be systemmatically consulted; scattered 
paragraphs of modern Voyages and Trevels, which add any 
new materials to our stock of existing information, will be 
diligently culled ;—and in all cases the authorities for these 
abstracts will be carefully given, The paging of this part of 
Tuk Lonpon Maezine will be distinct, so that the original 
and the compiled portions of the publication may be separately 
bound at the end of the year; the one forming two volumes, 
the other one... This new department will be entitled ‘ THE 
JOURNAL OF FACTS.’ 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published by their 
Agent, Henry Hooper, at the office of the London Magazine, 
13, Pall-Mall East. 








A NEW AND IMPROVED EDiTION. 
Just published, in one thick volume, third edition, much 
enlarged and improved, price 15s. 

N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, a 

Popular Treatise exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, em. 
bracing all the modern improvements in Medicine. Coutaining 
also a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical 
Management of Children, most effectual Methods of rendering 
assistance in cases of Emergency, Rales of Diet, Virtues and 
Doses of all Medicines, Xv. The whole forming a comprehen. 
sive Medical Guide for ‘)e use of the Clergy, Families, and 
Invalids. By T. J. Gaanam, M.D., &c. 

‘We coascientiously recommend Dr. Graham’s Treatise to 
the Public. It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’s, and 
we shall preserve the volume as the advice of an invaluable 
friend, to which we can refer in the hour of need without any 
doubt of being benefited by its wisdom .’—Literary Chronicle. 

‘In the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in 
our connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern 
practice has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incom- 
parably superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work 
in our language.’— Wesleyan Magazine. 

‘ It will be found a very valuable acquisition to the Family 
Library, and no Medicine Chest, at home or abroad, ought to 
be considered complete without it.’——Imperial Magazine. 

‘It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.’— 
London Weekly Review, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London. Sold by all 
Booksellers, 

Also, by the same Author, second edition, revised and enlarged, 
price 8s, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON INDIGESTION ; illustrating the Symp- 
toms, Varieties, Causes, and Treatment of the prevailing Dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical Observations 
on some Painful Complaints originating in those disorders, as 
Tic Doulourex, Gout, Fullness of Blood in the Head, &c. 

* We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a Work ‘was imperatively called for."—London Medi- 
cal Journal. 


LESHIPS.— MR. WATSON’S Discovery 





Plan for Preventing the Sinking of Ships at Sea, 
and Pe | to every description of Vessel that can be built 
all the “preservative properties of a Life-Boat; having 


attracted general attention and approbation, a Public Sub- 
scription has been opened for the purpose of trying an actual 
experiment on a large scale, and introducing at once, into ge- 
neral practice, this invaluable blessing. As the Inventor him- 
self neither seeks for patent privileges, nor any other descrip- 
tion of exclusive emolument from his Plan, the Public will, no 
doubt, the more readily admit its claim to their assistance ; 
but it is wished that the amount contributed by each indivi- 
dual should be very moderate, in order to admit of all who feel 
disposed to forward this humane and really national object, 
evincing their good wishes by assisting its success. 
Subscriptions will be received by the following London 
Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 

Hammersley and Co., 69, Pall Ma’l. 

Ransom and Co., 1, Pall Mall Erst. 

Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Mapsion-house-place. 

Cartis and Co., 15, Lombard-street. 

Masterman and Co., Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, 

Lubbock and Co., 1!, Mansion-honse-. street. 

Glyn, Halifax, and Co., 67, Lombard-street, 

Praeds and Co., 149, Fleet-street. 

Bond, Sons, and Pattisall, 2, Change Alley. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
NARRATIVES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 





Batts, Irish, by a Subaltern, 783. 

Characters, Parisian, 585. 

Constantinople, Gleanings at, 584, 663, 773, 

Exile’s Return to France—The Departure, 683-~The 
Arrival, 715—The Prison, 744—The Trial, ,761— 
The Release, 778. 

Holman’s Residence in Fernando Po, 679, 696. 712. 
719. 743. 757. 775. 791. 897. 824. : 

London Sets.—Introductory, 633—Legal Set, 666—- 
Utilitarian Set, 777—Evangelical Set, 873. 

Lisbon, Notes on, 872. 935. 952. 

Paris, Letter from. Paris in Autumn—L’Abbé Gre- 
gorie—Anecdote of Cousin—Voyage to Timbuctoo 
—Le Macon, &c., 843. 

Paris, Letter from. The Chateau de la Grange—Ge- 
neral La Fayette—Songs of Beranger—Walstein, 
&c., 874. 

Paris, Letter from. The Omnibus—How to make a 
drama succeed—MM. Barante and Jouy, 921. 

Paris, Letter from. Memoirs, Lectures of MM. 
Villemain and Cousin, 968. 

Taking the Veil, 981. 

Travels of Theodore Elbert. Isle of Wight, 599— 
English Society, 657—Streets of London, 680— 
Periodical Press, 695. 

Waterloo, Field of, 648. 

TALES AND APOLOGUES. 

Caterpillar, The, 760. 

Fountains, The Two, 855. 871. 888. 

Fragments, Roman, 904. 935. 

Guests at Le Soleil, 649. 

Katherine, 955. 

Madeleine, 919. 

Monteco, 615. 

Novel, Extract from an unpublished, 823. 

Renegade, The, 951. 

Scymetar, The, 697. 711. 727. 

Shell, The, 729. 

Tobacconist, The, and Mysterious Stranger, 667. 

Zamor, 663. 

POETRY. 

Evening, 637. 

Mutability, 862. 

Song, 749. 

Song, 155. , 

Sonnets to the Spanish Exiles, 146. 

Song from an Unpublished Opera, 934. 950. 

The Bible, 838. 

The Breeze, 741. 

To a Butterfly seen in the Streets of a City, 733. 

To Camilla, 622. 

The Spanish Guitar, 668. 

The Lady and the Chaplain, 955. 

To —, 813. 

To a White Rose Withered, 733. 

To a Lady on her return from the Continent, 922, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


* Atheneum’ and ‘ London Magazine,’ 716. 

Autobiography of a Hackney-coach, 

Babylon, Remains of, 839. 

Béranger, 832. 

Belzoni, 730. 

British Institution, 890. 

Bewick, 891. 

British Colony in South Africa, 815. 

Byron’s, Lord, Monument, 751. 767. 

Currency of Mind, Hints on the, 858. 

Colburn’s, Mr., List, 735. 

Courier, Paul Louis, 927. 

Crabbe, Mr., Sketch of, 623. 

English Operatic Composition, 907. 

* Edinburgh Literary Journal,’ 875, 

* Edinburgh Review,’ 826. 

Epic Poetry, Decline of, 591. 

Exiles, Spanish, 848. $95. 923. 

Falmouth, etter from, 921. 937. 

Female Authorship, 655. 

Genius, Talent, and Grace in works of Literature, 583. 
- Hints on the Currency of Mind, 858. 

History and Law, 639. 

History of India, 918. 

Hore Hispanice. Calderon, 632. 841—Spanish Fabu- 

lists, 681. 
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Literary Promises, 703. 

Microcosmography, 889. 

Monti and the Italian Writers of the 18th Century, 
792. 825. 903. 954. 

Modern Italian-Novelists, 766. , 

Museum, British, Deficiences in the Library of, 631. 

New Year’s Eve’s Dream, 973. 

Narrative of a remarkable Dream, 809. 


-Opening of St. Katherine’s Docks, 843. 


Querist, The, 840. 856; 

Reasonable Reflections by a Judge of the Weather, 684. 

Sporting, Letters on. Description of the Winter, 856 
~—Hawker’s Instructions, 906—My First Grouse, 
967. set 


Universities, Observatic m, 575. 
University of Gottingen, 687. 
University of London aud King’s College, 798. 


University, London, Mr. Dale’s Introductory and 
second Lecture, at 858. 983, 

Universities, the New, Letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don on, 746. 

Universities, the New, A few more Words on, 897.905. 

University of Cambridge, 911. 945. 

University of London and Mr. De Quincy, 969. 

Wishes of a Reasonable Man, 714. 

Woolgatherer, The. Introductory, 665—On Perfect 
Characters, 682-+On Martyrs, 699—Letters of Chat- 
terton, 713—Character of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
729—On Mysticism, 745—Dramatic Scenes, 761— 
On Ennui, 795—On the Present and Future, 842. 





REVIEWS. 
ANNUALS, 


L’ Almanac aux Dames—L’Alimanac dedié aux Dames 
—L’Almanac aux Demoiselles, 948, 
The Amulet, 834, 
The Anniversary, 836. 
The Bijou, 853. 
Le Petit Bijou, 850, 
The Christmas Box, 879, 948. 
Le Chausonnier, 948, 
The Forget Me Not, 774. 818. 
The Juvenile Forget Me Not, 879. 
The Friendshbip’s Offering, 763. 794. 
The Gem, 800. 
The Keepsake, 879, . 
The Minerva, 816. 887. 
The No me Olvides 
The New Year’s Gift, 822. 879. 
The Souvenir, Literary, 774. 837. 
The Souvenir, Musical, 870. 
The Time’s Telescope, 901. 
The Urania, 816. 882. 
The Winter’s Wreath, 819. 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AND SURGERY, 
Anatomy, Morbid, Armstrong on, 614. 
Anatomy, Manual of, 857. 
Comments on ‘Corpulency, 964 
Dissertations, Medical, 635. 
Elements of Physiology, (Blumenbach){635. 
Essay on the Formation of Man, 635. 
Flora Medica, 726. 
Fractures, Observations on, 
Journal, Medical, 614. 
Percival’s Medical Ethics, 754. 
Simplicity of Health, 950. 
Topography, Medical, 613. 
EDUCATION. 
Ancey, M., on Infant Education, 710. 
The History of Little Jack, on the Hamiltonian 
System, 694. 
Hyman Hurwitz’s, Lecture at the University, 938. 
Italian Prose Writers, Selections for the London 
University, 772. 
Tablet of French Pronuneiation, 726. 
Theory and Practice of Arithmetic, 694, 
Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, 694. 
FINE ARTS. 
Acting, Science of, 821. 
Architect, Letters of an, 581. 592. 610. 
Architecture, Gothic, 821. 
Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage, 838. 


Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 948, 
Canova, The works of, 949, 
Dancing, Art of, 

Design for a New Palace, 614. 





Gallery of Shakspeare, 870, 


No. 62, 


a 
Lithographic Imitations of Sketches of Modern Ay. 
tists, 


Martin’s Engraving of the Deluge; 741. 
———— Macbeth and the W: , 758. 
Market Gardeners, 614. ; 
Ornaments of the Age of Louis XIV, 757. 
Paris and its Environs, (Jennings), 726. 
Margaret in Disguise, ‘806; 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, Portrait of, 838. 
Hanoverian and Saxon Scenes, 806. 
Picturesque Views on the Clyde, 806. 
Rowland Hill, Rev., Portrait of, 838. 

Sua Maesta, George IV., 614. 

The Tower Magazine, 948. 

Views on the Thames, 970. 986. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, AND LAW. 
Ancient Fragments of Greek Philosophers, 692, 
Antiquities of Athens and of other parts of Greece, 704, 
Atlas, Fenner’s Pocket, 704, 

Conspiration de Babeuf, 928. 
Godwin’s Commonwealth, vel. 4, 850; 
Grece, Moderne Histoire de la, 671. 705. 
Irish Nation and Language, 626. 
Law Magazine, 853. 
Park’s Contre-Projet to Humphreys, 931, 
Rebellions in Scotland, 946. 
Recollections of Royalty, 578. 
Social Life of England and France, 804. 
Walsh on Ancient Coins, 629. 

MEMOIRS. 
Beckington, Bishop, Journal of, $20. 
Cooke, Rev. John, Memoirs of, 639. 
Ebers, Seven Years at the King’s Theatre, 596. 
Josephine, Memoirs de, Vol. 1. 516. 
Miller, General, Memoirs of, 768. 
Neele’s Remains, 897. 
Nollekens and his Times, 851. 881. 
Parr, Dr., Life and Works of, 757. 
Recollections of a Service in Colombia, 580. 
Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, Vol. ii. 576. Vol iti. 

658. 672. Vol. iv. 784 
Sicipio de Ricci, Memoirs of 959. 

Vidocq, Memoirs of, 946. 


MUSIC, 


L’Aurore, ou Journal de Guitare, 634. 
Blue Bells of Scotland, arranged for the flute, 587. 
Barbiere de Sevilia, Selections from, 586. 
Come down to the Lattice, 758. 
Days of Chivalry, 605. 
Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, 586, 605. 634. 662. 
748. 
Di Piacer mi balsa, for the harp, 634, 
Flower of my Life, 662. 
Grand Music for the Piano, 748. 
Gems 4 la Sontag, 605. 
He has left her in Sorrow, 586. 
Irish Harper, 834. 
Kelvin Grove, arranged, 634. 
Lays of a Minstrel, 346. 
Leonora, Serenade, 634. 
Light Cigar, 748. 
Long a Mutual Passion, 605. 
Musical Album, No. 3. 
Never hame came he, 634. 
One cheer more, 646. 
Reminiscences of Scotland, 694. 
Rose of the Desert, 634, 
Sit thee down, dear Emmeline, 605. 
Swiss Boy, 586. 
Songs of the Minstrels, 854, 
Thalia, 838. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Cousin’s Fragmens Nonveaux, 949. 
Cultivation of the Mind, 937. 
Estimate of the Human Mind, 641. 
Guesses at Truth, 656. 
Past Feelings renovated, 937. 
Stewart’s, Dugald, Philosophy of Man, 689. 770. 
PERIODICALS. 
Album, The Cheltenham, 598. 


POETRY AND POETICS, 





Bardism, British, 974, 
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*s. New Year's Eve, 916. 
Bible Poetry, 950. 
Beauties of Don Juan, 772. 
Blanchard’s Lyric Offerings, 627. 
Britain, Great Poets of, 614. 
German Poetry, History of, (Taylor’s,) 691. 
Glossary to Paradise Lost, 937. 
Hughes, Misfortunes of Arthur, 736. 
Latin Poetry, Art of, 976. 
Martinez de la Rosa Obrasde, 676. 
Piper’s, Mr. P., Havanniad, 676. 
Rose’s Orlando Furioso, 738. 


Recluse, 835. 
Rennie, Miss, Poems by, 642, 


Shakspeare, Memorials of, 675. 
Stepmother, a Tragedy, 937. 
Ugolino, 597. 
Universal Prayer, &c., by Robert Montgomery, 786. 
The Wanderer’s Legacy, 944. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
America, Prospects of, 722. 
Barclay on West Indian Slavery, 662. 
Marchal’s Considerations en l'Ancien Empire Gree. 
Relations with Russia, 869. 
Say’s Practical Political Economy, 601. 721. 756. 
SCIENCE AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Electro-Magnetism, Watkins on, 660. 


Geology, Conversations on, 737. ; 
Gardner’s First Six Books of Euclid, 803. 


Scripture Natural History, 980. 
Steven’s Entomology, 900. 

TALES, NOVELS, AND ROMANCES, 
Anglo Irish, The, 788. 
Castilian The, 965. 
Disowned, The, 912. 
Early Prose Romances, 885. 
Hungarian Tales, 966. 
Leitch Richie’s Tales, 930. 
Life in India, 832. 
Man of Two Lives, 950. 
Protestant, The, 896. 
Tales of Woman, 9:50. 
Tales of the Great St. Bernard, 883. 
Trials of Life, 867. 
Wilmot Warwick's Remains, 740. 
Zillah, 848. 

THEOLCGY. 

Farewell to Time, 854. 
Hale’s Knowledge of Christ Crucified, 950, 
Last Supper, 854. 
Maltese Version of the Psalms, 693, 
Taylor’s Sermons, 773. 
Waite’s Sermons, 773. 





VOYAGES, TRAVELS, TOURS, &c. 
Danube, Planche’s, 594. : 
France, Tours in, by a Spinster, 677. 
Florence, Letters on, 646, 
Morocco, Beauclerk’s Journey to, 624. 
Navarin, Battle of, 644. 
Peru, Brande’s Journal of a Voyage to, 628. 
Portugal, Kinsey’s, 608. 
Portugal, Young’s, 914. 
Paris, 644. 
Pyrenees, Tableau de, by M. Arbanéra, 642. 
Persia, Travels in, by Mr. Buckingham, 864, 897. 962. 
Russia, Granville’s Travels in, 720, 752. 
Useful Hints to Travellers, 598. 

USEEUL ARTS AND STATISTICS. 
Almanac, British, 870. 938. 
Chimney-Sweeping, Practical Information on, 962, 
Crucliley’s New Plan of London, 823. 
Farey’s History of the Steam Engine, 708. 
Gardiner’s Remembrancer, 806. 
Practical Mechanics, 854. 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 950. 
System of Signals, 950. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 
ANIMAL MECHANICS, 





Butterfly, a sucking, 710. 
) Contrivance of the Fiephants and Rhinoceros, 955, 


XUM 





Earwig, Forceps of the, 780. 
Eye, movements of, 730. 
~—7 active motion of, 769, 
Hair, Structure of, 669. 
Improper Nutriment refused Admission into the Blood- 
vessels, 923. 
The Nostrils, 587. 
The Pulse, 602, 
The Proboscis of an Elephant, 860; 
Storm breakers of the Sea acorn, 891, 
Snail, Paces of the, 651. 
‘Teeth in the Stomach, 635, 
Thumb, The, 700. Be: 
ZOOPHYTOLOGY, 
All Nature Alive, 954. or 
Animalcule, Respiration ha » 
-—- of the Arctic Ses a 
British Sponge, 923. i 
Coral Animal, The, 635. 
Discoveries, Donbtful, 891. 
Eyes of the Earth-worm, 923. 
Polypus, The Exquisite taste of, 769. 
Sea Nettle, 860, 
Sponge, whether an Animal, 731. 
Spanish Sheep, 923. 
Winter Cell of the Orchard-snail, 954. 
HERPETOLOGY. 
Nest of the Mole, 923. 
Worm of Conception, 860. 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY.—GEOGRAPHY AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
Beaver, ingenuity of one at Paris, 890. 
Beaver’s England, 891 
Blood purified by the Liver, 587. 
Geography of Quadrupeds—of Birds, 821. 
Spontaneous combustion, 602 
CONCHOLOGY and CHELONIOLOGY. 
Glowshell, Beautiful light of, 811. 
Handle of Cupid’s Dagger, 669. 
Hawk's-Biil ‘Tortoise, 923, 
Oysters, 659. 
Propagation of, 764. 
Pearls, Fabulous formation of, 860. 
Purple, Tyrian, 891. 
The Snail, Sluggishness of, 180, 
———— Eyes of, 923. 
— Eaters, Arabian, 955. 
The Sea Acorn, 602. 
The Ship Worm, 587. 
The Silver Muscle, 636. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 
Bee-Hives, Depredations in, 791. 
Bees in Dead Carcases, 780. 
Butterflies, Migration of, 891. 
Cannibal insects, 602. 
Death’s Head Moth, cry of, 631. 
Flies waating in Attica, 700. 
Fly, The Hessian, 76S. 
Honey in rocks, 923. 
Irish Gnats-—Locusts—Light of the glow-worm, 560. 
Pain felt by insects, 587. 
Paper made by wasps, 656. 
Perspiration of insects, 602. 
Spider, King Solomon’s, 811. 
Tomb Flies, 669, 
Utility of insects, 955. 
ICHTHYOLOGY AND BATRACHYOLOGY. 
Eagle fish, 923. 
Fish in chalk, 955, 
Herrings, 731. 
Leaf Moon-Fish of Ceylon, The, 602. 
London, Cray Fish in, 891. 
Perch not a Glutton, 780. 
Pikes, Migration of, 955. 
Power of Oil in stilling the Waves, 587. 
Putney-Heath Toad; 923, 
Swimming of Fish, 860, 
Whale not a Fish, 656, 
Gigantic, 765. 
Beef, 651. 
Guide, 811, 
OPHIOLOGY AND SAUROLOGY, 
Basilisk, The, 651. 


























Lizards, Brazilian, 891. 

Rattle-snake, The, 710. 

Red Viper, 923. 

Roasted Snake, Sowing of, 860. 

Sea Serpents, 669. 

--————-, American, 811. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

American and British Female Song-birds, 965. 

British Warblers, 636. 

Condor of the Andes, 923. 

City Birds, 811. 

Dreams of Birds, 860. 


Eagle Owl of America, 360. 

Eggs, Male and Female, 780. 

Eye-brash in Birds, 954. 

Flesh of Peacocks, 662. 

Fowls growing on Trees, 662. 

Lesser Thrush, 731. 

Migrating Birds, 891. 

Nightingale, the Virginian, 700. 

Ornithology of Tuscany, 764. 

Passage, Birds of, 764. 

Swallow-haters, a hint to, 587. 

Vigor’s Quinary System, 603. 

Ventriloquist, a Matchless, 651 
MAZOLO@Y. 

Arctic Mermaid, 701. 

Banished Elephants, 923. 

Bats in Winter, 923. 

Bear, a cunning, 636. 

Buffon, Supplement to, 780. 

Dreams of Dogs, 802. 

Dugong, The 603. 

Hippopotamus, Head of, 765. 

Instinct in the Horse, 669. 

Lion Tiger, 860. 

Musica] Animals, 651. 

Whales, 956. 

Otter Sheep of America, 660. 

Smell of Hogs, 587. 

Snail- paced Lemur, 731. 








ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Antipathies, 860. 
Austin and Lord Monboddo, 701, 
Brain, The Human, 636. 
Epidemic in Paris, 9°6. 
Hairy Man of Ava, 765. 
Hypochondriacs, 731. 
Insanity from Mercantile Losses, 923. 
Man not a Monkey. 
Moving of the Ears, 587. 
Montaigne and the Stone, 811. 
Moral lafiuence of Climate, 892. 
Positiveness, 587. 
Suspension of Life, 669. 
Warm Clothing, 602. 
VEGETABLE MECHANICS, 

Dwarf Plants on Mountains, 892. 
Forest Trees, 811. 
Mangrove Black of the West Indies, 701. 
Marcgravia, The climbing, of Jamaica, 731. 
Porcupine Pear, The, 651. 
Roots, fibrous and bulbous, 860. 
accommodate themselves to soils, 669. 
Sap in Trees, Motion of, 923. 
Stigma, Structure of the, 587. 
in the larch, Irritability of, 781. 
Tendency of plants to approach the light, 956. 
Xeranthemum, The, 765. 

BOTANY. 
Australasian Botany, 781. 
Beauty of Flowers, 602. 
Dryden and Addison no Botanists, 861. 
Dodder, The, 701. 
Electro-Attraction of Leaves, 765. 
Latin as good as English Names, 636, 
Language of Flowers, 802. 
Linnezus and Jussieu, 812, 
Migration of Plants, 587. 
Mosses, 731. 














Mushrooms, Poisonous and Innocent, 652. Fruit-trees, Proximity of, 366. BIBLioowMrHicat, 

Protiferous flowers, 956. Love Lies Bleeding and‘Princes’s Feather, 652. of Parchment, 909.* * 

Rare Plants in Sweden, 781. Pots, Management of, 861. Dead /ritings, 877. 

Silver Weed, 669. ; Striking without Light, 602. Montfaugon’s Chrysostom, 909. 

Starwort what it is, 923. wd Baus - sMECHANICS. MYTHOLOGICAL AND MAGICAL, » 
OROLOGY. i} Filtering, 731. Alchemists, The misrepresented. 


ACOUSTICS. Caffr 
Aspect of Mountains, 955... + » Concord and Discord, 781. ra ar z= 909. 


Crystallisation, Mountains formed rie 892. Mountain Echo, 766. Druid Paradise, 909. 
Highest American Mountain, 861. ..~ AROMATOLOGY. Guardian Angel of Washington, 939, 
Subterraneous galleries of Volcanoes, 933. Odours affected by Electricity, 812. Idolatry in England in-560, 909, 


’ ; — blown open, 827. 

. c ARY CHEMISTRY, Ke 
‘ ‘ ~rmeoner Boilitfg of Peas, png 587. Magician's Horse, 939. 

Banks of the Nile, 923. é Reality of Apparitions, 907. 

Danube, The, 861. peas eck AND —_—s Soul in form of a White Dove, 827. 

Delta of the Oronoco and the Maragnon, 892, - on Vy. reg —. 861. Thunder, Deity of the Celts, 902. 

Derwent Water, 861. ithentriptor Improved, - Vehicular State, 939. 


Ebbing and flowing well at Sligo, 923. Bretended cure for gummgamgtion, 929. Woolwich, The, Apparition, 637., 


Loch Lomond, 924. POPULAR LITERATURE. fi aaa eae Phot = 
Wave at Ramsgate, Effect of, 861. rearieal. i cottish Coins, 4 
VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. Battle of Otterburn, 939, Fattening without Food, 877. 


sol - Image Worship of the Catholics, 897. 
Poisoning of Plants, 602, 636. Chinese Comedy, 876. St. Patrick’ 8 Fargetary, $76. 


Snow and Rain, Effects. of, on vegetation, 923. Cowley’s Epitaph, 875. Mauchline, Battle of, 909. 
GFOLOGY. Crosbie’s Mountain Invitation, 876. Management of Flies, 876. 
Alpine Debucle, 860.. Daniel’s Musophilus, 795. Naval Economy, 828. 
Coal produced by Fire, 669. Dante and Melton, 726. Patrick, St., Epoch of, 909, 
Fossil Human Skele‘en, 587. Donne, 796. Pilgrimages, The Four, 909. 
Fossil Shells, 811. Drama, First modern, 939. Sneezing, 907. 
Fossil Wood from the valley of Travadi, 602. 636. Gray, Imitations of, 908. — as. te a 
Granite Veins, a Hebrew Poetry—Rival Translations, 827. elocity of Keasoning——Reversed Arrangement, 876. 
ea +e mg us. Saxon Orpheus, 908 ETYMOLOGICAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 
oc iocks, 892. 3 8, . 
Rock Salt, Origin of, 952. SENTIMENTAL, RHETORICAL, ROMANTIC, PIC- “oe of the words Airt, Rama, Field, Idols, 
Rocks spontaneonsly on. fire, 924. TURESQUE, &c. ¢ i 
Volcano in Scotland, 781. ‘ ; Alpine Contrasts, 866. —. — of Grammar—Grammatical Abs 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, Formation of, 765. Church Service, Reading the, 908. King James Clasp Knife, 828. 
MINERALOGY, Cataracts—Willows of Bablyon—Garden of the Gla- pesseserenecns. 
Aikin’s Mineralogy, 636. ciers, 7H). Dreams, 828. ‘ ‘ 
Chalk and Marble, Flint in Chalk, 731. , } Cowthorpe Oak, 939. ’ 


: : Pascal's Contrieté’s Etonnantes, 796. 
Coal known to the Romans, 860. . : Death, 938. * Spinozism of the Hindoos, 876. 


Diamonds and Pebbles. ei g —— 
Mineral Waters, 892. Goéthe and Moore, 938. Varieties, 588. 589. 605. 621. 630. 636. 


Mineral Crystals, Systems of, 587. Gibbon and Robertson, 796. 684. 694. 710. 774. 797. 844. 854. 858, 
Mohs, Professor, Systetn of; 781. Oak Forest, 708. 940, 951. 971. 
Native Iron, 652. Oriental Rhodomontade, 827. TRANSLATIONS. 
Petrifactions and Hot Springs of Tertatim, 669. MISCELLANEOUS, London, 729. 
Sandstone mistaken for Granitg, 11 1. Billingsgate, 940. Orinoco, 909. 
Gold, 924 H a6. , Eifion Genie, oe 
Volcanic obsidian and pumi a of Deliverance 
Volcanic obsidian and pumice, 765. Lockburn Castle, 946. ° 


‘ ‘ THE DRAMA, 
METEOROLOGY. MA. 
Pictish Caves, 908. . . 
Cold Climate, advantages of, 652. Pationce of . en 940. Adelphi, Opening of the, 797. 


Deterioration of the British Climate, 602. Preacher, Anato, M., New Ballet, by, 621. 


939. 
Supposed changes of climate, 924. Printed Specimen of, 876. Byron, 621. 


i D Bartolozzi, Miss, as Apollo, 668. 
i Eemsodlion bea eerie, 731. ; | Rapidity of Speech, 908. Betts, Miss, and Mr. Phillips, in ‘Tit for Tat,’ 668. 
Owhyhbee, Temperature in, 781. P athe’ ox. 876. Byfield, Miss, at Covent-Garden, 82S. 
Red and Brown Snow, 669. S waite. hm Mad, ‘908. Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, Opening of, 796. 
Scientific Encroachments, 587. ' , Charles the Twelfth, 957. 
Sea Air, 892. CRITICAL ‘AND SCHOLASTICAL. Green Eyed Monster, 684. 
Storms, Utility of, 636. Goldsimith’s Poetry, 876, a FH. a) Valen 73. 
Sunset on the Alps, 702. Isidore’s Speculations on the‘Sun and Stars, 908. - pein ten _ - J ii 1. 
oPTics. Mixed Metaphors defended, 827. ——, as Juliet 
Racine on Socrates’s Last Sacrifice, 908 Kean in Sir in Sir Giles Overreach, 924. 
Light, Rapiiiy 06,258. Saws and Harrows*pof Iron, 908. ee 5 Shylock, 229. 
—_—— and, Darkness, 861. s s 9 6 c 


: = ————- Virginius, 957. 
Readipg-glasses kpown to the Ancients, 924. Sore Love in Wrinkles, 940. 
ASTRONOMY, 


mBeicat. Mars, Mademoiselle, in ‘La Legs,’ and ‘La 
Astronomer’s, An, Dream, 652.: Falsetto Voice, 908. 


Ancient Bagpipes, 908. d’Honneur,’ 586. 
, 7: ‘La Jeune Femme Colére, 
Comets, 731. Modern Timotheus, 939. Nelson, Miss, in the Country Girl, 940. 
Encke’s, 812. Moise of Rossini, 827. New French Theatre, 701. ‘ 
Moon, 587. Psalm-singing, Antiquity of, 908. Pasta. M.. as Medea. 62] 
— Creation of the Sun, 812, 861. Twilight Music. eo sheaiag ata 


“ 0s ; ————., as Desdemona, 652. 
New Stars, 936. : : +p  URECROUS. Pirate of Genoa, 732. 
Telescopes, Extraordinary effect of, 669. American Genius—Invisible Man—Chinese Pride, 827. Phillips, Miss, na Juliet, 957. 


Universe, The, in a Nut-shell, 587. . Catholic Prohibition, 876, The Stranger, 87 
4 aE « ’ -- ger, 874. 
ba So ger wn ge Greck Bull, 909. Pupils pf the Royal Academy in Il Barbiere 
Volcano in the Moon, 602. Seveglia, 940. 
pe cs «Al POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND BLOGRAPHICAL. Riess siz 
Burnct and Yarrow, 636. Allen, the Sedéeh) Paliten, 176. Russell, Miss, as Susannah, 828. 
, Ancient Irish Legislation, 939. S M.. in P. 80. J 
Furze as Food for Horses, 587, Ancient Slave Trade in England, 939. Schutz, M., in ied 4. 
Gypsum as a Manure, 58/. Anecdote of James VI., 909, Sontag, M., in Ninetta, 604. 
Grasses, British, 602. Chinese Buonaparte, 827. . » peer Fanilie, 634. 
Planting Poor-land, 781. ecmtbige ameed yatta The Beggar's Danghter of Bethnal Green, 909. 
Potatoes, New Plan of, 812, Dolonien, the Geologist, Velluti 4 Il Crociato en Egitto, 624 
2° Herbert Poot, the Dutch 827. el , the Bin 
Steen» a Manare, 702. ° Legislators, Clerieal, 909. Wilkinson, Miss, at the Derby Festival and 
Tree, Cabbage, 652. ee SS Red Man of the Mountain, 89. ° : _ ingbam | Concert, 748. 


, Pictish Language not Celtic, 909 on ednesday sori 
Ants, How to destroy, in Melon-Pits, 702. ® Talleyrand on Reform, 827. he ie eae Leen nt the “mice, 147, Strand, 
Chinese Crysanthymums, 781. : Teach the Pirate, 940. “ 2 Somerset House, 
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